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PREFACE 


Ir is hoped that the novelty of the deſign 
will be the beſt excuſe for the imperfeꝙ 
execution, in examining the ſeveral wounds 
and deaths in the Iliad, Eneid, and Phar- 
ſalia of Lucan, and trying them by the teſt 
of anatomy and phyſiology. This plan (as 
far perhaps as any can) may be conſidered 
as a new one, even in this inveſtigating age. 


For tho' many gentlemen of the faculty, (in 


whom a knowledge of their profeſſion and a 
a 2 taſte 


ii. PREFACE; 

taſte for poetry, are happily united) have in 
general admired the great and beautiful 

variety of wounds and deaths in the Iliad 3 
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yet no one has condeſcended to examine 


any particular individual wound or death, 
by the rules of his art. Indeed ſince the 
publication of the ſecond volume, but long 
* ſince the medical correſpondence was con- 
cluded; it was found that Mr. Cruick- 
hank, (that very ingenious Reader in ana- 
tomy, has in ſome parts of his lectures, 
delivered ſome remarks on the anatomical A 
| knowledge of Homer; but as the author 
of the letters now publiſhed, had never the 

pleaſure of attending any one of Mr. Cruick- 

ſhank's anatomical lectures. If theſe letters 
contain any ſimilar ſentiment with ſo great 

a man, ſuch coincidence of thought muſt be i 


highly flattering. 2 4 
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PREFACE. iii 
The Reader will likewiſe obſerve, that as 
the hiſtory of the wounds and deaths in the 
Iliad or Eneid, have no connexion with 
the hiſtorical narration of the two poems, 
the inſtances are adduced from all parts, 
without order or regularity, as they ſuited 
the purpoſe of the author. 


N. B. The Authors ill health, and other embarrafſments, 
are the beſt excuſes for the long delay of this publication, 


EXETER, April 24th, 1798. 
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LETTER I. 


; \ S you expreſs a deſire of forming a correſpon- 


dence on literary ſubjects; my love of ſcience, 


= propenſity for writing, and retired ſituation, may 
: perhaps induce me to write as long letters as you 
may have patience to read. Reſpecting the ſubje& 
2 of our laſt converſation :—it has been often aſſerted, 


that Homer underſtood anatomy.—Having lately 


attended anatomical lectures, as delivered by the 


cleareſt demonſtrator in the known world; I am 
now reading the Iliad with this particular view. 


You may perhaps be a little ſurpriſed at firſt, to 
find the words uſed by Homer, expreſſive of the dit- 
ferent parts of the human body, to be nearly the ſame 
as Dr. W. Hunter uſes in his anatomical demon- 

B {trations 
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ſtrations; but this phænomena is eaſily reſolved, when 
we conſider, that the common language of ancient 
Greece is now adopted as the ſcientific in our medi- 
cal ſchools. Homer, however, could not have pre- 


ciſely the ſame learned ideas annexed to the ſame _ * 


words ; fince he could not poſhbly underſtand the 
minutize of anatomy; the ſcience itſelfnot then exiſt- 
ing. And indeed Hippoerates, at a much later pe- 
riod, had little knowledge of the component parts 
of the human body under diſſection, further than 
the bare ſkeleton. But the divine poet, in this mat- 
ter, as in every thing elſe, copied from nature; and 
has in a wonderful manner diverſified the wounds 
and deaths of his heroes ; deſcribing them in ſuch a 
manner, that he renders his readers almoſt ſpectators. 
Every wound, that in its own nature is mortal, 
is generally deſcribed as ſuch ; and, no chief ever 
makes a ſpeech, when expiring, unleſs his wounds 
admit of that privilege. There is ſcarcely a ſingle 
inſtance to the contrary in the whole Iliad ; as you 
will find, if you read the original Greek; though 1 
am ſorry to obſerve, that there are many very glaring 
ones in Pope's (otherwiſe beautiful) tranſlation ; or 
as it may with more propriety be termed moderniza- 
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tion of one of the moſt antient poems now in being. 


Pope ſomewhere obſerves, that Homer is rather too 


critically nice in theſe reſpects. As a tranſlator, 
however, he has ſufficiently obviated this objection 
by his own pactice; though, in his Eſſay on Homer's 
Battles, he very ingeniouſly remarks, that Homer 
has varied theſe deaths by the ſeveral poſtures in 


; which his heroes are repreſented, either fighting or 
falling; ſome of which he ſays (as every other per- 
* ſon muſt ſay) are ſo exceedingly exact, that one may 


gueſs, from the very poſition of the combatants, 
whereabout the wound will light ; others, he ſays, 
are ſo peculiar and uncommon, that they could only 
be the effect of an imagination, which has ſearched 
through all the ideas of nature; and ſuch is the 


F poſture of Medon, in the 5th Book, whoſe arm be- 


ing numbed by a blow on the elbow, drops the reins 


that train on the ground ; and then being ſuddenly 


ſtruck on the temples; falls headlong from the cha- 


riot, in a ſoft and deep place, where he ſinks up to 
the ſhoulders in the ſands, and is awhile fixed by 
the weight of his armour, with his legs quivering in 
the air, till he is trampled down by his horſes.” 
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So much for ſenſible, elegant and judicious Pope ! 
but reſpecting my humble ſelf, the blaze of poetry, 
that every where ſhines and burns throughout the 
beſt poems in any language, like the aui vis or 
the unwearied fire on the Helmet of Diomed, as de- 
ſcribed in the beginning of the 5th book, dazzles my 
eyes in the proſaĩc reſearch that I am now making. 
However, I can clearly fee the beautiful propriety of 
circumſtances and conſequences attending every 
wounded ſoldier. It may not likewiſe be improper 
to conſider a little the very imperfect ſtate of medi- 
cine at the time of the Trojan war; no medical diſ- 
tinctions were then eſtabliſhed ; the ſame men were 


both ſurgeons and phyſicians; as we find exemplitied 


in Podalirius and Machaon, (the two ſons of ZEſcu- 
lapius) who acted as ſurgeons general to the Grecian 


army. Their ſimple practice conſiſted chiefly in ex- 


tracting darts or arrows, in ſtaunching the blood, by 


ſome infuſion of bitter herbs, and ſometimes they 


added charms, or incantations; which ſeemed to be 
a poet ĩcal way of hin ing, that frequently wounds or 


diſeaſes were cured in a manner unaccountable, by 


any known properties they could diſcover either in 


the effects of their rude remedies, or in the then 
known 
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known powers of the human body to relieve itſelf. 
On peruſing the Odyſſey (which, though it does not 
contain the terrible graces, ſublime images, and ani- 
mation of the Iliad, is perhaps equally or more en- 
tertaining by the calmer, but not leſs beautiful, pic- 
tures of the ſimplicity of the heroic age, and the 
pleaſant ſcenes of rural and domeſtic life, which it 
copiouſly exhibits) I perceive in Homer's deſcription 
of the wound which Ulyſſes, when young, received 
in his thigh from the tuſk of an enraged wild boar, 
that the effufion of blood was ſtopped by incantations 
or divine Songs, and ſome ſort of bandage which 
muſt have acted by preſſure. If any verſe could 
have acted as a charm, the very verſe that deſcribes 
the wound, might have as good a right to ſuch a 
claim as any other; but} in what manner the ſur- 
zeons of antient Greece, before the diſcovery of the 
circulation of the blood, might apply bandages for 
the purpoſe here mentioned, is not eaſily to be ex- 
plained ; though doubtleſs theſe bandages, muſt have 
acted like a turnequet, which is now the moſt ef- 
fectual remedy for compreſſing a wounded artery, 

and thereby ſtopping an hæmorrage. 
I cannot conclude this letter without obſerving, 
that the phraſe of © biting the duſt,” ſo often applied 
B 3 to 
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to the dying warriers; and what Shakeſpear's Fal- 
ſtaff humourouſly calls grinning honour,” is a 
Juſt, but horrible, picture of nature in her laſt ago- 
nies. Virgil has diverſified this phraſe in a variety 
of expreſſions; but by the addition of © morienſque ; 
ſus ſe vulnere verſat,” which is ſo happily expreſſive of 
the contorſions and writhings of the body from the 
extreme anguiſh of a painful wound; he has in this 
as in ſome other few inſtances, evidently improved 
on his great maſter. | 
Yours, &c. &c. 


N. B. This letter was written before the death of the late 
Dr. W. Hunter, with whoſe friendſhip the author was ho- 
noured, and to whoſe mefnory he wiſhes to pay every tribute 
of reſpect. | 


_ —— 


LETTER I 
a 0 10. 
OR, 

The Pz$TILENCE in the GRECIAN Camy. 
SIR, 
(OME hiſtorical writer acquaints us, that a peſti- 

lence did actually happen ſome time during the 

ten years ſiege, and the fact is highly probable in 
itſelf, for I am bold to conjeRure (though ſuch fact 
| had 
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OF HOMER. 7 


had not been recorded) that a famine, the uſual fore- 
runner of this malady, muſt in ſome degree or other 
have previouſly exiſted. This appears pretty clear; 
for the narrow Iſtmus of the Troad (though very 
fruitful) can never have been any thing like ſuffi- 
ciegt for ſupplying ſo vaſt an army with proviſions, 
both within and without the walls of 'Troy. And 


in further confirmation of this opinion, we find that 


the Grecians employed the firſt nine years almoſt 
entirely in foraging and plundering the neighbour- 


ing countries. | 

The ancient theory of the plague, may appear in 
this enlightened age, perhaps, rather more a matter 
of learned curioſity than of medical improvement, — 
Thucydides, who ſo feelingly deſcribes the plague at 
Athens, gave his opinion that it originated from 
Ethiopia, whereas we are now informed by ſome 
well-authenticated accounts of recent travellers, 
that it ſeldom or never exiſts in the torrid regions. 
However moſt of the ancient philoſophers affirmed 
that 1s was generated from heat and drought ; you 
may remember that the laſt plague 1n Portugal ſuc- 
ceeded a very dry and hot ſeaſon; and as it could 
not be traced from any foreign part, and did not 


ſpread 
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ſpread any further in Europe; it was by phyſicians, 
entirely attributed to that cauſe. Hippocratus, as 
far as I can underſtand him, ſeems to deſcribe two 
ſorts of plagues; and the moſt common he parti- 
cularizes by the word ** outs,” the very identical 
one that Homer makes uſe of; and tells us, that 
when it originates from noxious vapours of the earth, 
it affects animals which feed low on the ſurface of 
the ground. But when it is brought with the higher 
current of the air, birds are firſt infected; (however, 
without reflecting on the divine old man of Cos, it 
is no eaſy matter to become acquainted with the 
diſorders of the birds that fly wild in the air). The 
above is the doctrine of the moſt enlightened ſages of 
ancient Greece, at leaſt ſoon after the days of Homer. 
I need not tell you that Greece borrowed her philo- 
ſophy, her religion, and perhaps even the rudiments 
of her language from Egypt. Homer is well known 
to have travelled into that country, and no doubt 
he ſtudied their hieroglyphics; and, as a poet, 
availed himſelf of their allegories.—Let us hear him, 
who, according to Horace, 
| Nil molitur ineſitè, 
ſpeak for himſelf— 
"Emnpag twiv @ve Spare xi x Ntoĩo 
During 
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During nine davs (in the bold phraſe of poetry,) 
the arrows of the god, viz. the rays of the ſun, 
marched through the Grecian camp : (and agreeably 
to Hippocrates's idea, we are told in a few verſes 
before, that they firit invaded mules and dogs)—in 
plain Engliſh, there were nine hot dry days * ſuc- 
ceſſively; moſt probably accompanied with a con- 
tinental wind; for dry winds in that part of the 
world can only proceed from a large tra& of 
land; for did winds ſet in from the ſea, rain or 
moiſture muſt enſue. That H mer attributed tlie 
peſtilence to the effects of the ſun, is apparent from 
all circumſtances, The Grecian army made their 
application to Chryfes, the prieſt of Apollo (or the 
Sun), and concluded their luſtrations, and religious 
ſupplications, with a ſacrifice to the ſame deity. 
You are a much better geographer than myſelf, 
but as well as I recolle&t, (for I write every thing 
from memory, having few or no books to conſult in 
this retired ſituation) Smyrna, the conſtant ſeat of 
the plague at this time, on the coaſt of Aſia, is 
* What peſtilential effects may be produced by ſuch a 


wind, is clearly proved by the deadly effects of the ſyracco 


wind, which comes over the dry hot fandy delerts of 
Africa. 
neariy 
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nearly in the ſame latitute, and not very far diſ- 
tant from antient Troy. There is a ſtigma annexed 
to the plague, like that of the lues venerea, which 
every country is aſhamed to acknowledge to have 
originated from itſelf. However, for many reaſons, 
I am inclined to believe, that the plague originated 
from the ſoft and luxurious regions of Afia, or 
Egypt itſelf, And from the cloſe analogy betwcen, 
the vegetable and animal world; as blights from 
eaſterly winds deſtroy proſpects of fruits on trees in 
this kingdom, I think the faſhionable doctrine that. 
animalculz are the cauſe of the plague, highly pro- 
bable; though, the doctrine is by no means new, 
ſince it. was adopted many years ago, by both an 
Italian and a French phyſician ;; who, like Linnzus, 
were inclined to impute many diſorders to theſe in- 
viſible corporeal agents. However, it is enough for 
my preſent purpoſe to add, that the above circum- 
ſtances mentioned in the Iliad were likely to pro- 
duce the effect which Homer deſeribes. 

As he was a good anatomiſt for the times in 
which he lived; it is my real belief, that in thoſe 
countries, through which he travelled, he acted in 
the two-fold capacity of bard and phyſician; and [ 

am 
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OF HOMER. 11 


am the more confirmed in this opinion, from. the 


conſideration that ſuch itinerent practitioners of 
medicine are, even to this day, not uncommon in 
thoſe very regions, through which Homer travelled 
at ſo early a period. 


LPUSALS CRIPT. 


Ox more particular enquiry, it appears, that, from 
whenceſoever the plague may have originated, Con- 
ſtantinople is at preſent the grand nurſery for its 
propagation ; where it is almoſt always prevalent, 
like the ſmall-pox and meaſles in London, Paris, 
and other large and populous cities. And this un- 
happy circumſtance is in a great meaſure to be at- 
tributed to the Muſſulmen being ſo infatuated by 
the doctrine of fatality ; that they make no ſcruple 
to ſell the cloaths of the deceaſed by public anc- 
tion; and thereby ſeem to ſet more value upon an 
old coat, than upon a young and healthy ſubject. 
It is ſaid, (as might be reaſonably expected) that 
the plague is moſt rife in Conſtantinople in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon ; whereas, it is a little extraordinary, 
that it ſhould ſpread moſt during the winter months 
an Fgypt ; where it is generally epidemic once every 


four 
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four or five years: and, if I remember rightly, gene- 1 | 


rally abates, or entirely goes off, at the ſeaſon the 1 
Nile over-flows, which happens generally in the | 
ſpring, or beginning of ſummer. It is likewiſe re- 
ported that the plague is ſo far like the ſmall-pox 
or meaſles, that the ſame people ſeldom have it 
more than once. If this fact be true, it is a ſtrong 
confirmation of J. Hunter's doctrine, that the ſtimuli 
of moſt poiſons, loſe in a great meaſure, their effect, 
after the conſtitution has been habituated to them. i 
In what manner the Jew or Armenian phyſicians, re- 
ſident at Conſtantinople, (for the Turks have none 


of their own, ) treat this malady, I have never been 


informed. But it ſcems highly probably that the 
Peruvian Bark (if taken in ſeaſon) might be as ef- 
fectual, as it is found to be in other malignant fe- 
vers. And as the plague has been epidemic in Lon- 
don, ſince the diſcovery of that noble medicine; it 
ſeems wonderful that inſtead of the old abſurd me- 
thod of bleeding, the ſagacity of Sydenham ſhould 
never have led him to the application of it in this 
moſt malignant diſeaſe ; and more particularly ſo, 
ſince it is apparently remitting, if not ſtrictly inter- 
mitting. 


LETIER 
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LETTER III. 


AGAMEMNON's WOUND. 


SIR, 


Continue to write to you, without any regular 
order, concerning (if ſuch an expreſſion may be 
allowed) the Homeric wounds; and you are now 
referred to that of Agamemnon, in the 11th Book, 
which, in my humble opinion, is a ſtrong proof of 
my afſertions in a former letter, in more points than 


one. Homer, as you may remember, found it ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary in this book, to deſcribe the Gre- 
cians flying from the Trojans; and, to fave the ho- 
nour of his countrymen, he contrived to wound ſome 


of his firſt-rate heroes in ſuch a manner as might 
= oblige them to retire from the fight, but not endan- 


4 ger their lives. Accordingly he narrates, that Coon, 
a Trojan warrier, darted (ad, riot) unperceived at 


Agamemnon, and hit him, var Nd He, on the 
middle of the hand, under the ancon, or elbow: 
C and 


— 


{ribed, you may recollect that that horrible ſymp- 
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and that the point of the ſhining dart came out at 


the oppoſite ſide. 
The thrilling ſteel tranſpierc*'d the-brawny part, 


And thro' the arm ſtood forth the barbed dart. 
POPE, 


Read a few lines-further, and you will perceive how 
the original is a picture of nature, and how the 
tranſlation is otherwiſe. Homer ſays, that Aga- 
memnon continued fighting while the warm blood 
Nowed from the wound; but when the wound was 
dry, and the blood ſtopped, as Pope in that place 
beautifully tranſlates, 

Then grinding tortures his ſtrong boſom rend, 

Leſs keen the darts the fierce Ilythia ſend, 
The llythia, you well know, were the Goddeſſes 
that preſided over child-birth. In plain Engliſh, 
therefore, when from the lacerated tendons of the 
hand, irritation took place, he felt pains equal to a 
woman in travel. Whereas, from Pope's deſcrip- 
tion, the Generaliſſimo of the Grecian army would 
Have been effectually maimed in his arm, but no 
violent or painful ſymptoms would have followed 


from the diviſion of a muſcular part. In proof of 


the irritation that muſt enſue from the wound de- 


tom. 


AGAMEMNON's. WOUND. 15. 


tom, the lock- jaw, does very often- follow from 
wounds in the hands and feet, i in hot climates; and 
ſometimes even in ours. | 
*Z You, who are ſuch a maſter of the Greek lan- 
1 guage, need not be told that xe, derived from the 
: a old Greek verb , to hold, is very unequivocal, 
and is the appropriated. word for © hand,” in all Greek 
= writers. I am therefore ſurprized to find, that in 
> the Latin proſe tranſlation affixed to Clarke's moſt 
3 judicious and accurate edition of Homer, it ſhould 
1 be rendered © brachium;' the Greek word for arm is 
5 SN, from which the Latins formed their * bra- 


of all diſpute, in theſe — words, in another 
part of the Iliad. 
xt. d hwy ee, HN 

Clarke, in his preface, tells us, that ſome part of 
the Latin proſe-tranſlation was his own; and that 
ſome parts underwent his corrections, I do him the 
honour to ſuppoſe that this part was neither the one 
nor the other. In all probability the error in the 
tranſlators proceeded from their not conſidering 
that the hand was capable of being turned in all di- 
rections, ſo that the point of the dart might natu- 


C 2 rally 


chium.* Further, the Author puts this meaning out 
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rally come out in the direction of the elbow; but at 
any rate, as it appears beyond all diſpute, that it 
muſt have gone through the hand, I think the diffi- 
culty, if any, mayeaſily be removed in another way; 
for one of the bones of the arm, (ulna) was by ſome 
Greek writers called ancon; and as the conjunction 
of this and the radius form the carpus, we may ſup- 
poſe that by the dart's coming out under the ancon, 
may be meant under the wriſt. But of thoſe two 
opinions 
Utrum horum mavis, accifie. 


P. S. Since the above letter was written, I find, 
on a peruſal of Lord Monboddo's volumes, that his 
Lordſhip thinks that Clarke ſometimes miſtakes the 
ſenſe of Homer. Whether he has or has not miſ- 
taken the paſſage in queſtion, I could wiſh to appeal 
to Monboddo himſelf, Parr, or the celebrated Greek 
Profeſſor of Cambridge: and for the anatomical 
propriety of Agamemnon's wound, I could with to 
refer to J. Hunter,“ Sheldon, or Cruicſhank, and 
other eminent anatomical ſurgeons of the age. 


J. Hunter was living when the firſt edition was publiſhed. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 
Tus DEATH WOUND 


O F 


SARPEDON and HECTOR. 


SIR, 


ERE you an undertaker, inſtead of a praQti- 

tioner of medicine, I would endeavour to 
treat you with a rich repaſt, no leſs than the funerals 
of two heroes—a ſon of Jove, and the godlike Hec- 
tor. Jupiter is ſaid to have honoured the death of 
his ſon with ſome prodigies; and Homer, following 


the example of his ſupreme deity, has rendered the 
death ſomewhat wonderful; though all within the 
verge of poetical probability ; but his tranſlator has 
rendered it miraculous. 

According to Homer, Sarpedon, that amiable cham- 
pion in the Trojan cauſe (almoſt the only hero whoſe 
morals were perfect, and who really deſerved the 
epithet © awww, blameleſs,” often promilcuouſly 

C 3 beſtowed 
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beſtowed upon ſome others) was mortally wounded 
by Patroclus. 
— „ dA Te Oeives te xalat ap adv) xhe*—[L, B. xvi. 
„Where the præcordia ſurround the denſe heart:“ 
I think the nerve of the diaphraghm is called the 
phrenic—a proof that the diaphragm was conſidered 
as a part of the præcordia, or gms: p, (a prima- 
tive noun) in the ſingular number ſignifies mind 


whereas, es, in the plural, is a little ambiguous ! - 


ſometimes retaining its primitive ſenſe, and ſome- 
times (as it moſt undoubtedly does in this place) ſig- 
nifying the parts about the heart. Attend to the 
tranſlation. 


=——— Patroclus* never-erring dart, 
Aim'd at his breaſt, it pierc'd a mortal part, 
Where the ffrong fibres bind the ſolid heart. 

By theſe frong fibres can be meant nothing but the 


component parts of the heart ; for the pericardium 


that ſurrounds it is by much too ſlender a membrane 


to admit of ſuch a deſcription ; ſo that here you per- 
ceive the ſpear (according to Pope) 1s infixed in the 


Heart itſelf, 


Much has been ſaid and written concerning the 
powers of that noble muſcle ; but its phyſiology is 
not even yet perfectly known, nor its powers per- 

fectly 


. 
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fectly aſcertained. I have heard a ſtory, apparently 
well authenticated, of ſome anatomiſt diſſecting an 
old ſoldier, on the ſurface of whoſe heart there was 
a viſible cicatrix, or ſcar, and conſequently there 
muſt have been a previous wound.—Shakeſpeare 
ſays, © when the brains were out, the man would 
die;” and I am taught to believe, that when the 
heart is pierced through, the man cannot live even a 
minute; whereas Sarpedon, after receiving his death- 
wound makes a ſpeech, ſhort indeed, but as collected 
as any in the whole Iliad, and every way worthy his 
cceleſtial parent. Homer adds further, that when 
Patroclus extracted the ſpear, the præcordia followed 
or were extracted together witli it; and that imme- 
diate death enſued. 
— —— — 
Proceed we next to the Death-wound of Hector; 
(he and Sarpedon were ever two of my favourite he- 
roes. I admire the terrible Achilles, but do not like 
him.) You ſhall be troubled with no more Greek 
quotations in this letter; but referred to the paſlage 
itſelf, | 
This death-wound, in my opinion, is very natu- 
rally and anatomically deſcribed, both in the origi- 
nal and in the tranſlation. I have now no leiſure to 
be 


be particular. According to Homer, the Pelian 
ſpear penetrated the throat, (where there is the 
quickeſt* paſſage for the ſoul, from the effuſion of 
blood; for one or both of the carotid arteries, and 
jugular veins, muſt be divided in conſequence of ſuch 


a wound ;) but did not divide the wind-pipe, conſe- 


quently did not deprive the unfortunate ſon of 
Priam of the power of making that pathetic-heroic 
ſpeech, which he is ſaid to have delivered; capable 
indeed of affecting every heart, but that of the in- 
exorable ſon of Peleus.— Pope has well rendered this 
paſſage throughout, and happily preſerved the pe- 
culiar circumſtanee alluded to. 

Nor pierc'd the windpipe yet, nor took the power 

Of ſpeech, unhappy! from thy dying hour. 

Noble Hector! the Engliſh Homer has done 

thee juſtice, on thy death at leaſt, and 

Peaceful fleep thine and Sarpedon's ſhade ! 

O fortunati ambo | fi quid—carmina ſtoſſint, 

Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet auo. 


VIRGIL. 


Homer was authorized to make this affertion, on account of 
the nerves likewiſe : ſince the par-vagum, or eighth pair, that ſupplies 
the heart itſelf, (together with ſome other nerves,) paſſes very cloſely 
by the arteries, ſo that the diviſion of a nerve, by any ſharp inſtru- 
ment, might occaſion ſpeedy death, independent of the effuſion of 
blood from wounded arteries or veins. 

LETTER 
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THE 


COMPLICATED WOUND 


OF 


ZZ N E A & 
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SIR, 
Follow no order, as I told you at firſt, reſpecting 
the wounds in Homer. In this letter I beg to 


1 call your attention back to the 5th Book of the 


Iliad, as meaning to conſult you, on the complicated 
wound, contuſion, and fracture of Xneas; he being 
very roughly uſed by Diomede, who (according to 
the faſhion of the rude heroic age) threw at him a 
fragment of a rock, which no two men (ſuch as lived 


4 in Homer's days) could carry; with this he hit the 
bY Trojan prince on the hip, where the thigh-bone 1s 
A turned into the ſocket, which, Homer ſays, men call 
the cotyle fractured the ſocket bone - burſt both 
{ the tendons—and the rough edge of the ſtone 


{tripped off the ſkin. 


Where 
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Where to the hip th” inſerted thigh unites, 

Full on the bone the pointed marble lights; 

Throꝰ both the tendons broke the rugged flone, 

And ſtripp'd the ſkin, and crack'd the ſolid bone. 

Pope has here done almoſt all that any tranſlator, 

in Engliſh rhime, could do to preſerve the ſenſe of 
the paſſage : he has, indeed, in rather vague terms, 
„ crack'd the ſolid bone,” without ſpecifying what 
bone; whereas the original identifies. the cotyle, 
acetabulum, or ſocket-bone of the Iſchium ; but he 
has moſt correctly rendered 3s 3 apuÞu t Torre" 


*thro* both the tendons broke,” hereby preſerv- 
ing (what he ſeldom. elſewhere does) the beautiful 


diſtinction of the Greek dual number; in Clarke's 
Latin tranſlation, *ambos diſrupit nervos.“ Now it is 


rather unlucky for this interpretation, that, though 


the Greek word wvvgy, ſignifies promiſcuouſly nerve 
or tendon, the noun T»wy, (theme Trww, to extend) 
never-ſignifies any thing but tendon, in its ſtrict and 
proper ſenſe : what ſenſe either Pope or Clarke at- 
fixed to theſe expreſſions, is nowiſe clear, or whe- 
ther they had any preciſe meaning; and only tranſ- 
lated verbatim; but I own it has puzzled me to find 
out what thoſe tendons are, and where ſituated. 

'The 


'J 
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'A The other circumſtances of the wound are clearly 
A and anatomically deſcribed. 
I Now if the admired editor of Homer had any 
1 particular meaning by his two nerves, he muſt ma- 
Y nifeſtly allude to the two crural nerves ; viz. the poſ- 
$ Tior and anterior. But I believe it is now pretty 
A evident, that Homer, in thoſe early days, could have 
* no notion of any ſuch diſtinction; the nerves being 
| ; the very laſt parts that were diſcovered from anatomy, 
2 the bones being the firſt, and the muſcles the next in 
5 the order of diſcovery. From the mention of cotylé, I 
at firſt thought Homer might poſſibly allude to the 
tw o ligaments that keep the thigh bone in its ſocket, 
, F1 viz. the teres, or round ligament, and the capſular ; 
but when we conſider that the latter obtained its 
name from the reſemblance of a purſe, it can never 
be expreſled by the word tendon. Theſe tendons, 
therefore, muſt certainly be the origins or extremities 
of ſome muſcle; let us then examine all the neigh- 
pouring muſcles :—If I remember rightly, the biceps 
cruris riſes tendinous by one (its longeſt portion) 
from the tuberoſity of the os iſchium, and by the 
other from the linea aſpera of the os femoris (I diſ- 
ke the repetition of technical terms when they can 
be 
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be avoided, but they are more excuſeable when ad- b 


dreſſed to a gentleman of medical ſcience). I am 


ſomewhat afraid, however, that the preſent ſcien- 
tific diſtinction of the muſcles was little known be- 


fore the time of Galen.—You may remember there 
are two other little muſcles, called by ſome anato- 
miſts gemini, didymi, or twin-muſcles ; that are ſi- 
tuated near the head of the thigh bone: poſſibly 
theſe twin-muſcles may be what Homer means by 
the two tendons. So much for the injury re- 
ceived :;—What ſhall we ſay of the cure? 

You may obſerve, that ÆEneas, after a very ſhort 


time, returned to the fight as vigorous as ever. Let 


us conſider a minute what was done in ſuch a com- 
plicated piece of miſchief, from a ſtone as big, or 
bigger than a mill-ſtone. 

In the firſt place the wound 1s nifling—the. con- 
tuſion extenfive—two tendons of ſome ſort or other 
are ruptured. Hippocrates, in his Aphoriſms, tells 
us that the vvgov, (I believe that is the word he uſes) 
when cut through never unites together again: by 
the word vvg» he clearly means a tendon; for he had 


little or no notion of the nervous ſyſtem. Yet we 


now find, by experience, that if the divided extre- 
mities 
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mities of tendons be kept in contact, they do coa- 
leſce and re- unite. But this is not the worſt of the 
buſineſs in the preſent caſe; for the cotyloid ca- 
vity is likewiſe fractured, and that violently too, 
if I rightly conceive the force of the verb, 8aa00:,”” 
in the original. 

In a ſimilar caſe, I think a conſultation of the moſt 
eminent ſurgeons in Europe, could expect little more 
than to ſave the life of the patient; with perhaps a 


ſtiff joint, an emaciated, contracted, or paralytic 


limb. Homer never ſurely deſcribed the wound as 
curable in itſelf: he knew anatomy and antient ſur- 
gery too well. During his travels, or perhaps in his 
own practice, he had ſeen fractures of this kind, by 
bruiſes from heavy ſtones, in the ancient combats ! 
but as probably he never knew ſuch an injury re- 
moved by human means, he very opportunely called 
in the affiſtance of ſuperior agents. 'The mother 
Goddeſs firſt attempted to ſave her ſon, and after- 


I ; wards Apollo himſelf carried him off in a cloud; 
XZ placed him in a Temple of his in Troy, and gave 


him over to the care. of Latona 'and Diana : theſe 


© Goddeſſes might be very good nurſes; but the ſpeedy 


cure could be performed by nobody but the God of 


medicine himſelf, : 
D LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 


(Continuation of the Fifth Book). 


WOUND or VENUS 
AND of MARS, 


SIR, 

HAT in the name of wonder have we here ? 

A Goddeſs and a God wounded by a mortal! 
The God no leſs than the tremendous Mars, running 
away and roaring like a bull-calf, and dolefully * 
complaining to father Jove, of a wound inflicted 
from the mortal arm of the ſon of little Tydeus. 
You often ſeem to refle& upon my enthuſiaſm for 
Homer; you now may perceive the imputation is 
unmeritted. I muſt be blinder than the poet him- 
{elf not to ſee the abſurdity of this paſſage ; which, 
in my humble opinion, is one of the moſt exception- 
able in the whole Iliad, and which tranſcends even 


0 6 de- — ? 


poetical 
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poetical probability. Homer nods here, if ever he 
did, for he tells us that Minerva, the Grecian god- 


deſs of diſcretion, when ſhe opened the eyes of her 


favourite hero, to diſcern gods from mortals, reſtrain- 
ed him ſtrictly from attempting to wound any of 


the celeſtials, except the Goddeſs of Beauty : where- - 


as, read a little further, and you will perceive that 
this identical Minerva herſelf directs the ſpear of 
Diomed againſt the God of War. Ifthis deſcription 
will not ſtand the teſt in a political light, how will 
it be tolerated in a religious ſenſe? for you will re- 
member, that the bulk of the Grecian people (not 
their philoſophers) actually believed in the ex- 
iſtence of a Venus, a Minerva, and a Mars: and 
worſhipped them as exiſting Deities. It was proba- 
bly for this reaſon, that Plato (the poetical philo- 

ſopher) excluded poets from his common- wealth; 
and it was from this paſſage, and ſome other ſuch, 
that Homer bears the imputation of making his gods 
men, and his men gods. Read what I call Diomed's 
penitential recantation, in his reply to the ambaſſa- 
dors of King Latinus, as beautifully narrated by Vir- 
gil; and you will find that Diomed there attributes all 
the miſeries of his life to his raſhneſs in wounding 
D 2 Venus: 
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Venus i and I cannot help thinking, but that under 
the perſon of Diomed, the judicious Virgil tacitly re- 
probates this outrage of his great maſter. He no 
where imitates this paſſage—the moſt original cha- 
rafter, and perhaps the beſt ſuſtained in the Aneid, 
is that of the *contemptor Divam Mezentius”—here 


he had a fair opportunity for imitation, but he never 


exhibits this © ſcorner of the Gods,” as endeavour. 
ing to encounter with any of them. 

Milton likewiſe, who cloſely copies, (and ſome- 
times literally tranſlates Homer,) has avoided this 
abſurdity: he has, indeed, with beautiful propriety 
exhibited the prince of the fallen angels, as wounded 
by the ſword of Michael. This was angel wound- 
ing angel; but he never introduces Adam as at- 
tempting to fight with, or to wound an angel ; 
though Satan, in the gth Book, ſeems to entertain a 
little apprehenſion from his ſtrength and perſonal 
courage, by calling him * foe not informidable.” 
I do not pretend to underſtand the anatomy of 
gods and goddeſſes, (as none of them ever died, 
none of them were ever diſſected) but the wounds 
themſelves, as far as I underſtand them, are na- 
turally enough deſcribed: Venus is wounded in 

the 
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the hand, near the wriſt, and Mars in the bottom of 
his belly. 

Homer ſays, the Gods are, a, aH, blood- 
leſs; but that they have a ſingular kind of immortal 
blood, ee aiwa which he calls xd, that flows 
from their wounds ; but it ſhould ſeem that the 
wounds of his gods do not heal ſpontaneouſly ; for 
Dione cures the wound of Venus, and Jupiter orders 
Pzan (his houſhold ſurgeon) to cure the wound of 
Mars, which he did, by applying dmpala Papuara,” 
anodyne medicines, 

What ſhall we ſay upon the whole of this buſi- 
neſs ? I think it may be aſſerted, that the poet's pen, 
like the ſpear of Diomed, A © wanzuar,” 
rages, or is mad in his hand. I hope, however, that 
the great God of War, by divine aſſiſtance, got free 
from all ill conſequences of his wounds; though if 


1 you will excuſe a ludicrous idea, I often think that 
this ſaid wound of Mars, from its ſituation and ſome 


4 other circumſtances, bears ſome little analogy to 

che wound of Uncle Toby. 

4 I have very often had occaſion to remark Pope's 

great inferiority to Homer; but in this whole paſſage 

reſpecting Diomed's outrage on Mars, he, by a little 
D 3 happy 
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happy deviation from the ſtrict ſenſe of the original, 
has, in my opinion, given a tranſlation greatly ſu- 
perior. 


P. S. I am glad to find that my opinion reſpect- 
ing the pair of ſmall muſcles, has your ſanction. On 
recollection, theſe certainly muſt have been injured 
by ſuch a contuſion, ſince one or both of theſe ten- 
dons are inſerted into the neck of the thigh-bone. 
You, on the authority of Winſlow, call them gemelli; 
you may perceive that almoſt every anatomiſt makes, 
in ſome meaſure, a new diſtribution of the muſcles, 
and gives them new names, If the faſhion continues 
for half a century, every muſcle will have as many 
names as it has fibres. What will be the end of this 
innovation? Will not the multiplicity of names diſ- 
tract the mind of the young ſtudent, and deter him 
from the further ſtudy of myology ? My friend Dr. 
W. Hunter, in his anatomical demonſtrations, repro- 
bated this innovation, which he calls new-chriſten- 
ing of the muſcles ;* is he not in the right ? 

Mr. Northmors, in an ingenicus Eſſay lately publiſhed, has inti- 
mated the propriety of giving the plain Engliſh term to every Bone, 


as tending to facilitate the progreſs of Science : Would not this be 
8qually uſeful in a deſcription oſ the Muſcles ? 


You 
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You rather miſconceive my meaning, in one part 
of a former letter; Homer moſt aſſuredly never heard 
of the eighth pair of nerves, or perhaps of any other 
nerves, in the ſenſe we now underſtand them : he 
knew from obſervation and experience, that any con- 
ſiderable wound in the throat would occaſion ſpeedy 
death. It is my belief, that Homer attributed this to 
the effuſion of blood entirely, though unacquainded 
with its circulation he knew facts, and that was ſ uf- 
ficient. You know much better than myſelf, that | 
it is poſſible for an anatomical ſurgeon to puncture, | 
with a ſharp inſtrument, ſome of the nerves that paſs 
along the throat, and occaſion ſpeedy death, with 
very little effuſion of blood. I introduced the men- 
tion of the nerves, therefore, as a collateral proof 
that a wound in the throat would make, in Homer's 
phraſe, a ſpeedy paſſage for the ſoul;” but never 


meant to inſinuate, that he knew thoſe nerves or 
their office. 


— . ⁵ I III Eran 
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SIR, 


Propos! Of griet-alleviating medicines!—I muſt 

now, however, in one reſpect, uſe the liberty 
that Shakeſpeare does in the drama—break all the 
unities of time and place, and carry you in ĩimagina- 
tion to the court of Menelaus and the far-famed He- 
lena, (turn to the 4th book of the Odyfley) ; you 
will find her employed in infuſing a certain drug in 
wine ſhe gives to her gueſts; the ſon of Neſtor and 
the ſon of Ulyſſes. This pleaſant beverage has been 
called in the Latin and in the Engliſh language ne- 
penthe ; though Homer ſtiles it Pagnxxoy waves, * the 
grief-aſſuaging medicine, ufing the word webs as an 


* Derived from ev, ſignifying privation, and Tebos, grief. 
adjective 
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adjective only. What this medicine might be, has 
puzzled the commentators. Read Homer's beauti- 
ful deſcription of his powers, and conſider its tem- 
porary effect, (for he confines its operation to the 
ſpace of a day) and your penetration will ſuggeſt, 
that the medicine could be nothing but opium, or 
ſome infuſion of the poppy; a plant, whoſe juice is 


even now imported from Turkey, and abounds in 


Egypt. In this paſſage, I catch Homer deriving his 
knowledge from that moſt antient people the Ægyp- 
tians. He tells us, that the beautiful Helena, while 
ſhe was ia Egypt with her huſband, learned the 
uſe of this potion from Polydamna, the wife of 
Thön, an Egyptian king. 

Now the fact is, Homer learned it himſelf from 
ſome of the Egyptian phyſicians. Herodotus ſays, 
that Egypt abounded with phyſicians of all ſorts, 
and records a fact worthy of attention; that the ſame 
phyſicians then, did not, as they now do, attempt 
to cure all diſorders indiſcriminately; but that there 
was a particular phyſician for almoſt every diſeaſe ; 
and that there were particular phyſicians or ſurgeons 
for the diſeaſes of the cars, eyes, and teeth, (ſo that 
the tribe of our modern dentiſts has a very antient 


origin. 
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origin). It appears further, that opium was uſed in 
the days of Homer, (at leaſt in the court of Sparta,) 
as it is now by the Furks, neither as a medicine nor 


as a poiſon, but as an article of luxury; by means 


of its exhilirating quality. 

Homer beſtows the greateſt encomiums in all parts 
of his works on poets and practitioners of the heal- 
ing art—a collateral proof that he himſelf was both 
—read the following, and reverence yourſelf, 


Iurgos di fag. . vie marruy 
A'vvgwmury* 

This queſtion admits of a two-fold conſtruction. 
Either—each intelligent phyſician is to be eſteemed 
above all men,—or, each phyſician is ſkilful beyond 
all men ; adopt which ſenſe you pleaſe, 


| i 
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LETTER VIII. 


REMARKS 


ON THE | 
GREEK LANGUAGE. 


SIR, 


Jl... by no means ſo good a judge of the Greek 
tongue as you ſuppoſe me to be : but the word 


,,“ a muſcle, is generally derived from the pri- 
WF mitive noun * ws,” a mouſe; but I could almoſt 
XZ wiſh to be authorized to derive it from the verb 


A to contract; for though the firſt etymology 


2 expreſſes its form, the latter moſt happily expreſſes 
its action; indeed, the language of Attica aptly ex- 


3 —_ every idea of the human mind. The rays of 


genius feem to have ſhone on that happy ſpot, like 


; Te rays of the ſun concentrated in the burning gla's; 


and her natives ſeem to have formed their language 


4 on the ſame principles of taſte as they formed their 


ſtatues: let us purſue the compariſon a little. 


The 


| 
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The Pharneſian Hercules, for inſtance, expreſſed q 
every poſſible perfection of ſtrength and ſtability, % 
without heavineſs; and the Apollo Belvidere an 4 
equal degree of manly beauty, dignity, and elegance, 3 
without feebleneſs or effeminacy ; and the Venus de 
Medicis all the female graces and beauty. Greece 3 


was proverbially famous for beautiful women; we 


have, however, no particulars delivered down to us 


of their ſtature ; but, from an analogy with the fize 3 
of modern beauties, one would at firſt be apt to ima- 
gine, that the Goddeſs of Beauty was ſculptured ra- 


ther too ſhort of ſtature, for the perfection of the 4 


female figure. 
The Grecians certainly had finer ears, and finer or- I 


gans of ſpeech, than other nations ; for it is remark- A 


able, that their language, amidſt all its nervous vi- A 


gour, had no harſhneſs; and poſſeſſed at once the 


ſtrength of the ancient Hebrew, with the ſoftneſs and 4 
harmony of the modern Italian ; and perhaps might 2 
likewiſe rival the boaſted variety of the Arabic. 3 
Amidſt a profuſion of other excellencies, the Greek 
dual number conſtitutes a characteriſtic beauty; 


though, in my humble opinion, that boaſted dual $ 


number would be ſtill more complete, if the termi- 
nation 
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nation of the nominative caſe was varied from that 
4 of the accuſative, and the genitive from that of the 
I dative. The Latin language wants this number en- 
tirely, and though well formed, in many reſpects, is 
comparatively barbarous. I very much wonder, 
therefore, how Virgil could work up fuch ſtubborn. 
materials into ſo much harmony and elegance : for 
his Georgics throughout, and the 4th and 6th books 
of his Xneid, exhibit a- finiſhing of ſtile, that per- 
haps never was equalled, and never will be exceeded. 
The Greek epic poet, however, had almoſt every ad- 
vantage over the Latin, The Greek language, as 
improved in Homer's days, (for the poetic ſtile ſeems 
to have been previouſly eſtabliſhed) poſſeſſed ſuch a 
rich variety of dialects, and ſuch an unbounded 
poetical licence, that I hold it to be abſolutely im- 
poſſible to compoſe bad-ſounding Greek verſes, how- 
ever deſtitute of ſenſe. 

Let us examine any individual word in Greek, 
Latin, and Engliſh, each ſhould be an echo to the 
ſenſe; and to try the ſtrength of this obſervation, 
let us fix upon the identical Engliſh noun-ſubſtan- 
tive“ ſtrength,” * in Greek cos, xealbs, anxn, (for 
E the 


The appropriated word for ſtrength, in almoſt all modern lan- 
guage 
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the Greek is ſo far like the Arabic, that it has many | 


different names to expreſs one thing; all theſe three : 
words, from the poſition of two conſonants ne, | 
are ſtrongly ſounding, but at the ſame time harmo- 
nious. The Latin noun *robur,” from its beginning 
and ending with the rough letter r,“ has a ſtrong 
continued ſound, but is not harmonious. The Eng- 
liſh monoſyllable · ftrength,” from having no leſs 
than fix conſonants to one vowel, and an aſpirate at 
the end, is totally devoid of all harmony; but is 
exceedingly expreſſive of the idea annexed to it. 


2b une—d iſee « omnes. 


1 


. Extuſe this Agron and in my next I will 


pay all due reſpect to your Medical profeſſion, and 


give you wounds or death, as uſual. 
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guages, has a ſtrong but harſh ſound, viz. in the high German it i:. 


« ſtarcko,”* in the Poliſh metxna, in the Ruſſian a fimilar word, 


word to expreſs the idea; but the Hebrew nourr (according to the 
Engliſh pronunciation) © geboorah,” is ſo far like the Greek, that it is 
a3 once ſtrong and harmonious. 


LETTER 


" but ill rougher. © Neſther the French nor ' Italians have any ſtrong * 
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LETTER IX. 


THE DEATH. 
OF 


ULYSSES DOG. 


7 * 4 


—  _ 
SIR, 
HERE i is a peculiar fidelity and attachment to 
1 their maſters; that 'diſtinguiſhes the whole 
. 
IX favourite animals. They are not ſo with you. But, 
however, you need be under no apprehenſion from 
the dog that I mean to introduce to you, (though a 
tremendous one,) for he has been dead more than 
two thouſand years. Peruſe the 17th book: of the 
E | Odyfley, and you will moſt likely be pleaſed with 
natural hiſtory, no leſs than poetry. When Ulyfles, 
accompanied by Eumzus, enteted his palace-yard, 
the firſt living creature that noticed him; was his old 
dog Argus, the faithful guardian of the gate. And 1 
asm ſorry to add, that he was lying on a dunghill: 
| and what has given great offence to en taſtidious 
Mo EY. YH Critics, 


— 
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critics, Ae. xwogaigtuv, full of vermin. But (as 
his faculties moſt probably were ſomewhat decayed 
by age) on the firſt approach of his maſter he did not 
appear to know him; for he raiſed his head and 
creed his ears, partly from anger and partly from 
ſurprize; yet when his Lord approached near, #yyvs 
tra, he, by ſcent, then knew him under all diſ- 
guiſe, dropped his ears, and gently moved histaily in 
token of gratulation. In this ſituation, {for it ſeems 
the poor aged animal was too weak to make further 
advances towards his King) according to the ſtrong 
phraſe of Homeric poetry, © the fate of black death 
ſeized him,” 121 
Then 
Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul, 
And down his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole. 
POPE., 

The hardened veteran hero, who had ſeen all the 
horrors of war and deſolation, unmoved, was inſtantly 
affected by this inſtance of canine fidelity. 

When we conſider the greateſt poet the world 
has ever produced, in his mendicant character, and 
conſider at the ſame time that almoſt all the houſes 
of the Grecian nobility were, more or leſs, guarded 


by 
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by large and fie rce dogs. If we may compare great 
things with ſmall, we may affign Homer's knowledge 
ot the canine diſpofition, to the ſame principle with 
that of our noted 'mendicant, the late Bampfylde 
Moore n who was ſaid to underſtand ' dogs 
better than any man in England.. 
Argus is Mader as of very large ſize, but whe- 
ther he was a true biick-hound' or a greyhound; or 
What, is not clear. I ſhould rather ſuppoſe the lat- 
ter, from his name, which ſigmifies ( ſwift . Critics 
object to the advanced age of this atimal, for he 
was at that time at leaſt twenty years old. Ariſtole, 
the great naturaliſt and univerſal philoſopher, who 
lived in Greece, muſt be the beſt judge in this matter; 
and if I remenſbel rightly from quotations and ex- 
tracts, (for T never pretend to have read Ariſtotle's 
works at large) he favours Homer's idea of canine 
longevity. The critics next are puzzled to find out 
the cauſe of the ſudden death of Argus; ſome ſay 
le died for joy. The poet had a better reaſon for 
Arent kim ſo were, for had the my lived, 


ld 0 er the appearance of a beggar. * | 
| ve, Clatke' 8 
NO I cannot 
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I cannot help exclaiming—Argus ! happy dog! for 
thou art the only. one whoſe death is recorded in the 
ſame pages with the moſt renowned heroes of anti- 
quity. 

P. S. In anſwer to your laſt letter, I now inform 
you, that the juice of the poppy, (in Arabic, affion,) 
firſt obtained the name of opium from Galen; who 
formed the word from ** 835,” juice, as if he meant 
to ſtile it the juice, by way of eminence ; in the ſame 
manner as modern phyſicians call Peruvian bark, the 
bark, from its ſuperior virtue to any other, 

You ſay you cannot comprehend why the Greek 
word ** ,“ in the ſingdlar number, ſhould ſignify 
% mind,” and he, in the plural, ſhould ſignify 
* præcordia, I can only account for it this way, 
that many of the ancient philoſophers thought, (a 
little abſurdly) that the heart, and parts adjacent, 
were the ſeat of the ſoul. I fancy this was in ſome 
meaſure the doQtrine of the wiſe men of Egypt ; the 
Hebrews were evidently a colony from thence ; and 
there are ſome expreſſions in the Hebrew language 
that confixm this idea. 'The Greeks certainly de- 
rived moſt of their knowledge from Egypt; and it is 
very unfortunate, that almoſt all Egyptian records are 


Galen 
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Galen and Pliny, however, inform us, that the 
ſcience of anatomy was ſtudied in Egypt at a very 
early period; and that it was patronized by ſome of 
her moſt antient monarchs.* The fact is highly 
probable in itſelf, for bodies could not be embalmed 
without being firſt opened. | 

Homer, in his travels through Egypt, certainly ga- 
thered the firſt rudiments of his chirurgical, medical, 
and anatomical knowledge ; and of which he made 
a moſt judicious uſe, in his Iliad and Odyſſey. 

* Euſebius, (on the credit of Manetho, an Egyptian,) relates that 
Athotis, a King of Egypt, wrote ſome treatiſes on anatomy at an in- 


credibly early period, viz. within a few ages after the creation of the 
world, and the formation of man, 


LETTER 
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LETTER X. 
R E M A R K 8 


ATHENIAN PESTILENCE. 


SIR, 


"I Y 


N anſwer to your laſt letter, I have peruſed, though | 


in a curſory manner, Lucretius 8 Philoſophical 


Poem wy De Rerum Naturd, 5. but had never ſeen 


, I am 


that Book when I gave you my remarks on the Peſ- 
tilence in the Grecian Camp, as deſcribed by Homer. 


Lucretius is a ſingular kind of a poet, little known ; 


and little read at public grammar ſchools;* he was 
a teacher of what Horace calls © Inſanientis Safi- 1 
entiz—fooliſh wiſdom, or inſane philoſophy,” ſince 
he followed the Epicurean ſyſtem implicitly: he was, | 


I think, a cotemporary with that ornament of Ro- 
man literature, Marcus Tullius Cicero, who is ſaid to 
have corrected his verſes. This circumſtance is not 
very probable; for the Roman orator, though almoſt 


® Lucretius has of late been much ſtudied at both Univerſities. 
nr 
at 


q 
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an univerſal genius, was but an indifferent poet; be- 
ſides, in his treatiſe on © the Nature of the Gods,” 
he diſplayed his uſual eloquence againſt the perni- 
cious doctrines of the philoſopher of Gargettum * 
Cornelius Nepos ranks Lucretius among the moſt 
elegant poets: Ovid affected to admire him very 
much; and Virgil is reported to have ſtudied him 
greatly, and doubtleſs meant to exhibit him, or 
rather Epicurus himſelf, under the name of Silenus, 
in his 6th Paſtoral Eclogue 


Namque canebat, 111 magnum per inane coadta 


Semina, terrariumque, animægue, mariſque fuifent, 


Et liquidi fimul ignis : 

He ſung the ſecret ſeeds of Nature's frame; 

How ſeas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 

Fell thro' the mighty Void ; and in the fall 

Were blindly gather'd in this goodly Ball. 
Dayves, 


But the judicious Virgil, in his 6th Aneid, hath 
availed himſelf of the nobler and ſublimer philoſo- 
phics of Pythagoras and Plato. ; 

So much for the hiſtory of the Bard, —his deſcrip- 

* Epicurus was born at Gargettum, about 350 years before the 


Chriſtian zra ; when Philip (the father of Alexander) was King of 
Macedon. 


bis 
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tion of the Peſtilence * at Athens, which concludes 
his poem, is perhaps the beſt part of it. But 1 read 
him attentively, and you will clearly perceive, that 


it was by no means the true Plague, ſuch as gene- 


rally prevails at Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Grand 
Cairo, &c. but, by his deſcription, in my humble 
opinion, it appears to be more like the modern + ul- 


cerous fore-throat, attended wth a malignant. in- 


D 4 wp 


ſcription by remarking, that the inhabitants of differ- 
ent climates are conſtitutionally liable to different 
diſeaſes; and that travellers, by going into ſtrange 
countries, contract new diſorders from the different 


The Peſtilence which 8 at Athens in the baiteniag of 
the ſummer of the 3d year of the 85th Olympiad, (or the 2d year 


of the Pelopenneſian war) is diff-rently related by different authors, 


though all agree in its virulency and fatality. The cauſe of it hath 
been by ſome attributed to the ambition of the Athenian General 
Pericles ; for, if he did not cauſe it, he atleaſt contributed to its conti- 
nuance and increaſe, by confining ſo many troops within the limits of 
the city at a warm ſeafqn of the year, with little or no proviſions to 
ſupport them; Famine and Peſtilence being ever inſeparable compa- 


nions; for, which-ever of the two precedes, the other is almoſt ſure 


to follow. 
+ Sudabart etiam fauces intrinficus atro 


Sanguine, et ulceribus wocis via ſepto ceibat. 
Lugn. 


Can any words in any language deſcribe a — ee ſore- 
throat more characteriſtically. 


happens 


NA 
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Nates of the atmoſphere.* He ſays the fame thing 
happens, | when by a long continuance of the wind 
blowing in the ſame tract, or, (as we ſhould now 
ſay) from the ſame point of the compaſs, the air of 
one region is blown in upon another ; and tells us, 


that the Athenian malady was occaſioned by the 
unwholeſome air that was blown into Attica from 


„ 4&4 % 


1 way according to Lucretius' s account, for at pre- 
ſent I refer to no other) i it certainly was not the true 
Plague—he ſpecifies ulcers i in the throat—no ſymp- | 


tom ; and he mentions nothing of ſwelling i in the 


glands of the throat and groin, which are characte- 
riſtic ſymptoms. | Beſides, according to him, the 


4 | 6. In 4 $4 


diſeaſe generally terminated i in eight days, whereas | 


the genuine and t true Plague ſeldom extends its pa- 


roxiſms beyond 1 the ſpace of four days; ; yet, if the 


poet be n not hyperbolically poetical, the diſeaſe was 
the moſt malignant that ever invaded the human 


10 ICU: 


race. He ſays the heat was like the ſacred fire + by 


It is rather remarkable, that ede mentions the air of our 


Britiſh iſland ; and by contraſting it with the air on the banks of the 
Nile in Egypt, we may draw a tacit concluſion, that he thought our 
air at leaſt comparatively wholeſome. 


I Virgil in his beautiful deſcription of the peſtilence among cattle 


in his 3d Georgic, calls the fever that attended it, ( ſacer ignis.“ 


which 


_— 
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which I ſuppoſe he means, what we now call St. An- 
thony's fire; but, does not the poetical philoſopher 
contradict himſelf a little? For ſuch extreme malig- 


nancy (if not otherwiſe removed) muſt deftroy the 


conſtitution in a very few days. And in confirmation | 


of this opinion, you will recollect, that thoſe, who 
have the moſt violent ſeizures of the Plague, die al- 
moſt ſuddenly ; and the livid ſpots, (tokens as they 
are called) and other marks of mortification, take 
place almoſt immediately. Among other unhappy 
conſequences, we are informed (a fact which all 
Hiſtorians confirm) that thoſe few who recovered, | 
frequently loſt both their memory and intelle& ; a 
pretty clear proof that the nerves, or rather their 
origin, had ſuffered an irreparable injury from the 
action of the peſtilential virus. 

Thucydides the hiſtorian, who himſelf was af. 
fied with the diſorder, is a ſingular and happy in- 
ſtance to the contrary ; as we perceive by every page 
of his hiſtory, which was compoſed after his reco- 
very. It does not appear what remedies were uſed ; 
though, from the ſubſequent practice of Hippo- | 
. crates and other phyſicians, it is highly probable | 
that the Athenian practitioners of medicine made 
uſe 
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uſe of vegetable acids, from a two-fold reaſon: with 
an intent both to quench thirſt and to prevent putre- 
faction; but, we are told in general terms, that thoſe 
medicines that relieved one patient inereaſed the 
complaint in another. Some, to allay their thirſt, 
and to cool the burning heat, leaped into wells of 
water and into rivers, and ſo experienced the effects 
of the cold bath, to no ſalutary purpoſe. 

Conſidering yourſelf as a gentleman of the faculty, 
I cannot refrain from adding, (as I have not the ori- 


ginal poem by me) in the words of the only tranſla- 
tion extant. 


«« Phyſicians came and ſaw, and ook their htad. 
So, 


Take learned Leach, 
The words of Creech, 
And ſhake not your head at 


Your devoted, &c. &c. 
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LETTER XI. 


— Mode—Thebis, modo ſionit Athents. 
Hos. 


_— a—————O cc .. xk ü— 


SIR, 

F Poets claim the privilege of conveying their 
readers where and whence they pleaſe, I muſt beg 

the ſame indulgence; and having carried you ſafe 
through the Plague at Athens; I beg leave now to 


bring you back again to the 4th Book of the Iliad, and 


to recall your attention to the firſt wound there re- 
corded, Pope has anticipated almoſt every thing 
which I could ſuggeſt, upon the various circum- 
ſtances that preceded it; to him therefore you are 
referred. It is not always that his comments are 
zuft, and here they are beautiful; but, reſpecting the 
peculiarities of the wound itſelf, he adopts his uſual 
ſilence, and makes a common blunder in tranſlating. 
From your knowledge of the Grecian antiquities, 
you cannot but feel the propriety of the paſſage of 
the arrow (from the bow of Pandarus) through the 
. | different 
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different parts and joints of the armour of Menelaus; 
why it ſhould fix in the thigh, and why it ſhould have 
ſo far ſpent its force, as to wound only the ſkin (and 
ſuperficial muſcles) for though Homer ſpecifies only 
« ceca, cutem, more muſt be implied than is ex- 
preſſed ; for had the ſkin of the hero been as thick as 
that of an elephant or rhinocerous, and as tough as 


that of a crocodile, the arrow muſt have penetrated 


ſome of the muſcles, or fome ſmall vein at leaft; 
from the following deſcription ; read and admire— 


M.dv dtv H punge? 
Ec ęulis, d Tr d oPven xa vwingh,, 


And accept the following attempt towards a verbal 
tranſlation :;— 


— then were diſtain'd with blood his thighs 
Well-form'd, his legs, and ancles fair beneath. 


Adown his ſnowy thigh diſtill'd the ſtreaming flood. 
Says Pore, 


Bravo, Mr. Pope ! the blood does indeed trickle 
through the length of an Alexandrine line; but all the 
painting of the original is not preſerved. Read fur- 
ther, and you will find that Machaon, the army-ſur- 
geon was ſent for (or in the medical phraſe) called 
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in; but previouſly to his arrival, Menelaus himſelf 
had perceived ** Cyxus lr torras,”” the barbs of the 
arrow projecting outſide, and conſequently that they 
had not penetrated ; and he encouraged his afflicted 
brother Agamemnon from this lucky circumſtance. 
I am not quite clear that I exactly underſtand the at- 
fair of extracting the arrow. No learned commen- 
tator ever throws any light on theſe matters—advert 
to the original next :—Machaon, on his arrival, im- 
mediately extracted the arrow, (mark the expreſſion, 
r See., out of the belt; and while that was 
extracting, * &i dbl S, which Clarke 
tranſlates, © retrd® curvati ſunt acuti hami.” When 
a tranſlator has given a Latin word for each Greek 
word, he thinks he has done his duty; and leaves 
the reader to gueſs the meaning: Is it meant, that 
the barbs were only curved backways, or that they 
were actually broken? Do you inform me if you can. 
The turgeon however removed the belt, tunic, &c. 
and then came to the naked wound ; when, accord- 
ing to the ſimplicity and unimproved ate of antient 
ſurgery, he ſucked the wound, and applied lenient | 


medicines, which Chiron, in his friendſhip, had giv en 
More properly retro duct. - | 
to 


: 
v 
by 
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to Æſculapius the father of Machaon. What this 
Chironian noſtram was, the poet has not told us. 
Has he herein concealed his knowledge or his igno- 
rance? In my humble opinion, this faid wound of 
Menelaus is one of thoſe, that in a good conſtitution 
muſt have ſoon healed of its own accord, from the 
mere efforts of Nature to relieve herſelf. 

P. S. All the intricacy in underſtanding this wound 


is eaſily removed, by recollecting that the difficulty 


of extracting the arrow aroſe from the reſiſtance of 
the belt, through which the barbs of the arrow had 
paſſed, but never entered deep in the thigh ; and in 
the belt it was that theſe barbs were incurvated, &c, 
which was the reaſon why the judicious ſurgeon re- 
moved the tunic, and other integuments, to come at 
the wound: it appears likewiſe, that the wound muſt 
have been very high up in hs ſs. from all cir 
cumſtances. 


I cannot quit this ſubject, without obſerving a very 
glaring inſtance of duplicity in Minerva, and ſuch as 
ill became the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, or the daughter 
of Jove; for the firſt adviſed Pandarus to break the 
truce by ſhootitig an arrow at Menelaus; and after- 
wards, by her cœleſtial power, directed the well- 
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aimed arrow in ſuch a manner as it might not wound 
any vital part. What ſhall we ſay to this, or how 
is this conduct to be vindicated ? Was it, that Mi- 
nerva, conſidered in her military capacity as the 
Goddeſs of Arms, thought herſelf authorized, at any 
rate, to break the truce, and to renew the war, in 


which ſhe delighted, and over which ſhe officially 
prefided. | 


** 


LETTER ANI. 
COMP ARIS O N 
oF 


HOMER any VIRGIL. 
SIR, 

OU aſk my opinion reſpecting the Anatomical 
and Medical Knowledge of Virgil. I mean 
very ſoon to give you my free ſentiments on that 
ſubject. For, in order to illuſtrate the matter of 
my laſt letter, I intend in my next, or in ſome fu- 
ture letter, to confider Eneas' ſecond wound in his 
thigh (for you will remember that he is rather ſu- 
| pernaturally 


| 
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pernaturally cured of one already in the Iliad} as 
recorded by Virgil in his 12th book; but I muſt 
beg leave to be indulged in a few previous re- 
marks on the comparative excellencies of the two 
beſt epic poems in the world. —Virgil has, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, compriſed both the ſubjects of the 
Iliad and Odyſley in his Æneid: and though his fix 
laſt books are manifeſtly inferior to the Iliad, his 
ſix firſt, or at leaſt two of them, (viz. the 4th and 
6th Aneid) are apparently ſuperior to the Odyſley ; 
Virgil having, with great-judgment, omitted ſome 
of the long ſtories; incredible facts, and other little 
abſurdities that mark the old age of Homer. He 
ſeems in his Odyſley to be, what he has deſcribed 
his own old Neſtor in the Iliad, narrative with 
age,” and ſometimes forgetting himſelf a little. What 
think you of Ulyſſes ſaving his life in the den of the 
giant Polyphemus, by. the ſubterfuge of a very indit- 
ferent pun? Would ſuch low wit be borne in any 
modern heroic poem? Again, Ulyſſes in the Iliad is 
drawn as a vigilant warrior; in the Odyſſey, he is 
often a ſleching hero, and at thoſe times, of all others, 
in which it behoves him to be awake; in his voyage 
he falls aſleep, and his companions let the wind out 

of 
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of their bags. But of all ſeafons, we ſhould ſuppoſe 
the long abſent hero would have his attention moſt 
kept up on the near proſpect of his native country; 
whereas, on the contrary, Ulyiles, after a ſhort and 


| 


ne aro 


very proſperons voyage from the Iſland of Phæacia, 


without any previous fatigue, or any other appa- 
rent cauſe, 1s landed on the rough ſhore of Ithaca, 
(like a more modern knight in an enchanted caſtle) 
together with all his treaſures, in a moſt profound 
ſleep. Pray does not Homer himſelf nod a little? 


There are {pots on the ſun, and they are rendered the ; 


more viſible by the ſurrounding ſplendors. Ihe ſame 
may be ſaid of the poem in queſtion. 

The moſt ſtriking difference between the Greek 
and Latin epic poem 1s, that the former is by much 
the more dramatic; the characters are the moſt 
diſcriminated, and the deaths and wounds the moſt 
deverſified. This circumſtance is rather fingular, 
when we take into conſideration the great improve- 
ments made in the ſcience of Anatomy and Surgery, 
from Homer's time to Virgil's. The former appears 
to have beſt underſtood the human frame, and the 
latter to have confined his knowiedge to the natural 
Hiſtory and diſeaſes of animals: which, next to agri- 

culture, 
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culture, ſeems to have bein his forte : and this 
knowledge is moſt beautifully diſplayed in almoſt 
every page of the Georgics: perhaps the moſt 
finiſhed and correct poem that the world has ever 
produced. But the practice of medicine, even in 
Virgil's days, was confined to herbs and ſimples. 


Scire frtflates herbarum, — — 
To know the power of herbs 


Was all that the medical art could then boaſt of, — 
Antonius Muſa had indeed introduced the uſe of 
the cold bath medicinally ; but the poet, to diſcri- 


minate the age he lived in, from that of which he 
wrote, by | 


Natos ad flumina firimim 
Deferimus, ſevique gelu duramas ct undis. 


Strong from the cradle of a ſturdy brood, 
We bear our new-born infants to the flood — Da DEN. 


only means that the antient natives of Latium, (like 
the modern Ruſſians) hardened the bodies of their 


infants, by bathing them in the cold ſtreams, amidſt 
ice and ſnow, without any medicinal intention. 


According 
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According to the beſt accounts, Virgil's know- 
ledge of thoſe uſeful animals, dogs and horſes, firſt 


Wa L 


introduced him to the notice of his munificent patron | 


Auguſtus. 


An unexpected circumſtance obliges me to break | 


off abruptly. 
Yours, &c. &c. 


N. B. The reaſon of Virgil's adopting the Epi- 


curean ſyſtem in his 6th Eclogue, was becauſe that 


paſtoral was dedicated to Varus, who was a great fa- | 


vourer of the Epicurean-doctrine. 
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LETTER XIII. 


THE POETRY 
O F 


DDr. 


Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. Ovid. 


PPP ³˙¹ m — — — 


SIR, 
OUR profeſſional engagements may perhaps 
be the beſt excuſe for the ſhortneſs and infre- 
quency of your letters; in anſwer to your laſt, be- 


fore I can give you any ſatisfaction, I muſt digreſs 
a little from my ſubject. You aſk me why I call 
Virgil's Eneid the ſecond beſt poem (you doubtleſs 
mean epic poem, for ſuch was my expreſſion) in any 
language.—You flatter me highly on the light that 
you ſay I have thrown on that dark ſubject, the 
Plague (as it has been commonly called) at Athens. 
You ſay that the malignant ulcerous ſore-throat 
(though you had never previouſly marked the cir- 

| cumſtance) 
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cumſtance) was moſt certainly a leading ſymptom, if 
not the malady itſelf, as deſcribed by Lucretius; 1 
who, by the bye, did little more than verſify the ac- } 
count given by Thucydides. You ſeem, tacitly at 
leaſt, to upbraid me for under-rating or paſſing over | 


in ſilence, the excellent poetry of Lucretius :—to be 
candid with you; I confeſs myſelf prejudiced in diſ- 
favour of the Poct, out of indignation and contempt | 
of his philoſophical principles, which I think are im- 
piouſly abſurd; and that he has tranſplanted many 
a rank weed from the garden of Epicurus. 

I have, in this remote part of the kingdom, with 
great difficulty at laſt procured an edition of Lucre- 
tius; on peruſing him, I obſerve, that where the 
ſubje& will admit, he is generally poetical; though 
his verſification is ſometimes inelegant, harſh, and 
unharmonious; and his thoughts, from the nature 
of the ſubject, ſometimes proſaic; but this very cir- 
cumſtance gives him a certain kind of variety. I will 
do him all poetical juſtice, as far as my abilities ex- 
tend. Peruſe his exordium, which is beautiful be- 
yond deſcription. The author, as a profeſſed philo- 
ſopher of pleaſure, opens his poem with beautiful 
propriety, by an addreſs to Venus the Queen of Love, 


which 
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which he conſiders as a kind of plaſtic power which 
pervades the univerſe. The phraſe of Aneadunſi 
genetrix” anticipates, in ſome meaſure, the noble 
deſign of Virgil, in deriving the Roman race from 
Zneas, the ſon of Venus by Anchiſes.—Read the 
following lines, and admit my flying tranſlation. 

Te, Dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila cœli, 
Adventumque tuum : tibi ſuaves dædala tellus 
Submittit flores; tibi rident @quora fionti, 
Placatumque nitet diffuſo lumine celum. 


The winds at thy approach, fair Goddeſs ! fly, 
Nor intervening clouds obſcure the ſky ; 

'To thee wide earth expands her incenſe ſweet, 
And lays her choiceſt flowers at thy feet ; 

For thee old Ocean ſmiles in tranſport bright, 
And heaven around ſhines with diffuſed light. 


I am not fond of Latin quotations, but indulge me 
with the following, and excuſe another flying ver- 
fion, —ſpeaking of the Grecian man,” meaning, 
by way of eminence, Epicurus— | 


Vivida vis animi fiervicit, et extra 
Pròceſſit longe flammantia mænia Mundi, 


Atque omne immenſum ſieragravit mente animoque. 


G Of 
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Of Græcia's ſage the daring vivid mind 

„ To Nature's limits ſcorn'd to be confine'd ; 

He pafs'd the flaming bounds of time and place, 
And, in idea, reach'd the mighty void of ſpace. 


The ſublimity of the original merits the comment | 
of a Longinus; and, if I miſtake not, your admired | 
Milton has imitated thoſe very verſes in one of the | 
ſublimeſt paſſages of his Paradiſe Loſt.—Read a lit- | 
tle further, and admire with me the deſcription of | 
Iphigenia's being ſacrificed at Aulis,under the ridi- 
culouſly-barbarous pretence (ſo juſtly condemned 
by the poet) of obtaining a fair wind for the Grecian | 
fleet to Troy, Euripides has compoſed a traged. 
upon this very ſubject; but, much as I admire him, | 
I doubt whether all he ſays in his extended Dran 
exceeds this ſhort deſcription—the philoſophical | 
poet does more than deſcribe, he actually paints: : 
we ee the lovely Iphigenia ſtanding before the altar ö 
of Diana —her head adorned with the devoted gar 
land- advert to the original. 


Mr ſtum ante aras adſtare fiarentem , 


Et hunc firofiter ferrum celare miniſtros. 


W. 
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We behold here the parent, the diſconſolate Aga- 
memnon, ſtanding before the altar and the miniſter- 
ing prieſts (thoſe ſacred butchers!) artfully conceal- 
ing the fatal knife, or dagger, from the dreaded eyes of 
the father; the citizens weeping around; and the ill- 
fated victim, with her maiden eyes modeſtly fixed on 
the ground. —The poet deſcribes her in the bloom 
of youth, and fitter to be devoted at the pleaſing 
ſhrine of Hymen.—Time will not allow me a full 
diſcuſſion—but I refer you to the deſcription of the 
winds, 

Venti vis verberat incita Pontum. 


But above all to that univerſally admired paſſage 
Avia Pieridum, &c. &c. 


wherein he declares his love of the Muſes, in lan- 
guage little, if any thing inferior to Virgil, on tlie 
ſame occaſion. And his concluding line 


Muſeo coxtingens cuncta lere. 


though a little boaſtful, is happily expreſſive, of his 
endeavour at leaſt, to poliſh his verſification. 


Yours, &c. 
G 2 P, S. Oa 
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P. S. On re: peruſing the original deſcription, 1 
find that a particular dejection of ſpirits preceded, or 
was at leaſt a leading ſymptom of the malignant fever 
in Athens; as I believe it is now pretty univerſally 
allowed to be of all malignant difeaſes, without ex- 
ception. A clear proof that the peſtilential inſection 
affeQs the nerves, and nervous fluid, (if any ſuch there 
be) as ſoon or ſooner than it acts on the blood, whoſe 
texture perhaps it diſſolves by flow degrees. And 
the action of the Peruvian bark (the only known ſpe- 
cific in theſe diſeaſes) ſo friendly to the nerves, is a 
further proof. —To a phyſician how ſhall I ſuffici- 
ently expreſs my admiration of the virtues of this 
noble medicine? What does it, or rather what does 
it not do? It is, perhaps, (as far as any medicine can 
be) a cordial for the maladies of mind and body. It 
leſſens diſeaſed irritability, and at the ſame time re- 
ſtores loſt ſenſibility to the enfeebled nerves; and in 
2 diſſolved ſtate of the blood, it ſtops the further 
progreſs of putrefaction by its ſpecific quality. I ſay 
ſpecific, becauſe other aſtringents and bitters have 
not the ſame power; the Cortex Peruviana is cer- 
tainly the moſt valuable commodity that ever was 


imported from the new diſcovered world of America; 
in 
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in my humble opinion, more valuable than all the 
gold of Mexico and Peru / and if the idea be not too 
. enthuſiaſtic; it ſeems to be the rind of a tree, not 
unlike the tree of lite in the garden of Paradiſe, and 
had its efficacy been diſcovered in the days of Hip- 
pocrates, he would thereby have rendered man all 


but immortal. 


LETTER MV. 
BEAUTIES OF MILTON. 


- Milton's ſtrong pinion now not Heaven can bound, 
Now, ſerpent-like, in proſe he creeps the ground; 
In quibble Angel, with Arch-angel join, 

And God the Father turns a School-Divine. 
Pore. 


SIR, 


UR admired Pope (however deficient in the 


for condenſing more good ſenſe in fewer words than 
any poet, ancient or modern: and he has anticipated 
| conciſely 


higher flights of the imagination) is remarkable 


| 
| 
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conciſely all that I could ſay at large, in further an- 
fwer to your letter, wherein you think I degrade 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, by giving preference to the 
Iliad and Eneid. I think many parts of Milton, 
particularly of the firſt, ſecond, and ſixth Book, 
faperior to any thing in Homer: and think ſome 
other paſſages replete with proſaic ſentiment, flat 
thought, jingle of words, forced antitheſis, falle 
wit, pun, quibble, &c. to be as much below Homer, 
Virgil, or any other epic poet whatever, in any age, 
whoſe works are come down to our hands. 

The beauties of Paradiſe Loſt have been ſo ably 
and amply delineated by the elegant pen of Addiſon, 
that little or nothing can be added, —I wiſh, there- 

| fore barely to recall your recollection to the fituation 

| of the fallen angels chained on the burning lake — 

| \ their nine days aſtoniſhment after their fall—the ſu- 

If 1 j perior ſtature of their chief © ſo proudly eminent,” | 

| the fierts of his aſpiring ambition—when he de- | 
clares 

1 10 to reign is worth ambition, tho' in Hell; 

«« Better to reign in Hell than ſerve in Heaven,” 

Mi- on often brings objects both to the ear and | 

eyes hark! — when Saturn called on his aſfociates— 

« He 
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He call'd fo loud, that all the hollow deep 
«« Of Hell reſounded.“ 


And a little further on, 


ww 
—— 
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ö 
f 


* his univerſal hoſt upſent 
* A ſhout, that tore hell's concave; and beyond 
e Frighted the reign of chaos and old night.“ 


Mark 


5 Azazel ————-Cherub tall, 

«© Who forthwith from the glittering ſtaff unfurl'd 
„ Th' Imperial enſign : which, full high advanc'd, 
1% Shone like a meteor, ſtreaming to the wind, 

«© With gems and golden luſtre rich emblaz'd, 

*«« Seraphic arms and trophies ;” « 


See! when 
1 out flew 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
« Of mighty Cherubim : the ſudden blaze 
Far round illumin'd hell.” 


Behold the ſudden and wonderful erection of the 


% Pandemonium, the high capital 
of Satan and his peers,” 
which “ roſe like an 
% Exhalation,” and in which (tho? the inferior 
«« Spirits 
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Spirits. © to ſmalleſt forms 

« Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe.”)— 

There was yet left room“ within” 

That in their own dimenſions, like themſelves 
«© The great ſeraphic lords and cherubim” 

Might fit at large, 


Mark likewiſe, 


how ** ſhone, 
«© Above them all th* Arch - angel; but his face 
«© Deep ſcars of thunder had entrench'd.“ 


Theſe ſublime images cloſe the firſt Book. 


I feel inclined to go on; but I find myſelf checked | 


in the career, when I conſider that that Britiſh Lon- 


ginus, Addiſon, has been ſo very diffuſe and copious | 
in his remarks on the beauties of Milton, that it is 
hardly poſſible to ſay any thing new; though it were | 


an eaſy, were it not at the ſame time an invidious, 
talk, to diſcover numberleſs glaring faults, * thick 
as autumnal leaves,” which Addifonian candour has 
paſſed over in ſilence : but of this more hereafter. 


I ſhall therefore at preſent only beg to recall your 
attention to the debates of the fallen Angels in the 
houſe of Pandzmonium, in tl.e ſecond Book; and 

particularly 
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J particularly to the daring voyage of Satan through 
the regions of chaos. I do not know that any one 
has hitherto made the ſame obſervation ; but from 
my recent peruſal of Lucretius, it appears pretty evi- 
dent, that Milton had his philoſophical principles in 
idea let the poet ſpeak for himſelf. 

« For hot, cold, moiſt and dry, A champions ſ'erce 

«« Strive here for maſtery, and to battle bring 

Their embryon Atoms.” 


And again, when Satan meets © a vaſt vacuity.” 
Do you not immediately think on the Vacuum or 
Inant of Lucretius ? 

And laſtly, the remarkable phraſe of CHANCE 
governs all,” is evidently derived from the ſame 
| fountain ; though the well-judging Milton has with 
great addreſs confined the Epicurean abſurdities to 
the chimerical realms of chaos; which the Roman 
Epicurean bard has blindly introduced into the 
ſyſtem of the exiſting univerſe. —For other ſtriking 
paſſages of the Paradiſe Loſt, turn to the beginning 
of the third Book, 


Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven firſt-born!“ 


And to Satan's ſpeech to the ſun in the 4th Book: 
O thou, 


| 
, 
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O thou, that with ſurpaſſing glory erown'd, 
©& Look'ſt from thy ſole dominion, like the God 
Of this new world, &c. &c. 


And laſtly, continue your attention on to the ſixth 
Book, and tell me if any bold images in Homer's 
Battle of the Gods equal in any degree the fight of 
the Angels, and the triumphant ſuperiority of the 
Meſſiah; when he 


In the chariot of paternal Deity— 

* Under whoſe burning wheels 

The ſtedfaſt Empyrean ſhook tion, 

All but the throne itſelf of God, 

And in celeſtial panoply all arm'd, 

And“ at whoſe right hand Victory 

„ Sat Eagle-wing'd,” when he, in his right hand 
% Graſping ten thouſand thunders,— 

Oer ſhields, and helms and helmed heads he rode 
«« Of mighty ſeraphim proſtrate ;— 

Vet half his ſtrength he put not forth, but check'd 
His thunder in mid volley,” | 


know no poet, ancient or modern, from whom 
theſe great ideas can be borrowed; but in many 
other circumſtances of the angelic conflict, I think 


Milton takes a few ideas from Heſiod. I freely 
confe!> 
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confeſs likewiſe with the great Dryden, that till I 
came to the ſixth Book, I was a little inclined to be- 
lie ve that the Devil was Milton's hero, In the con- 
cluſion of this letter, I mean to pay all due attention 
to your profeſſion, and will treat you with an Angelic, 
or perhaps, more properly ſpeaking, a Diabolic 


wound. 


*« the ſword 
«« Of Michzl from the armory of God 
« Was given him temper'd fo, that neither keen 
«© Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge: it met 
The ſword of Satan, with ſteep force to ſmite 
© Deſcending ; and in half cut ſheer; nor ſtaid, 
*« But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep entring ſhar'd 
« All his right fide : then Satan firſt knew pain, 
And writh'd him to and fro' convolv'd ; fo fore 
«© The griding ſword witn diſcontinuous wound 
«© Paſs'd thro' him; but th' ethereal ſubſtance clos'd, 
Not long diviſible, ; and from the gaſh 
A ſtream of nectarous humour iſſuing flow'd, 


„ Sanguine (ſuch as cœleſtial Spirits may bleed).“ 


This ſeems a proper wound for one angel to inffict, 
and another to ſuſtain. Some part of theſe lines 


are imitated from Homer; but there is no Machaon 


required 
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required for the cure of this wound; fince happily 
fpiritual wounds (if I may be llowed ſuch an expreſ. 
fion) heal ſpontaneouſly. This is an idea different 
from Homer's notion; for the wounds of his Mary 
and Venus, as I have obſerved, could not be healed 
without the divine aſſiſtance or ſurgery of Pæan. 

Attend likewiſe to a Miltonic death-wound : and 
this is alſo remarkable for being the firſt death on 
record; when Cain murdered Abel 


ON he 8 


«© Smote him into the midriff with a ſtone, 
And beat out life; he fell; and deadly pale 
« Groan'd out his foul, and guſhing blood eus d. 


This laſt line is Virgil all over: © YVitaque cum ge- 
mitu,” and again tenuemgue—ſanguine vitam. We 
have very little room given for judging the anatomi- 
cal knowledge of Milton: but I think this wound 
is very little defenſible, as we are told that the ſtone 
ſmote into the diaphragm; though we are not told in 
what part, or in what direction. But it might pro- 
bably enough wound the aorta, or poſſibly the vena 
cava; and fo cauſe the effuſion of blood deſcribed. 


I have not yet done with you in your anatomical 


Capacity ; 


ca 
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capacity; but I mean next to introduce you into a 
kind of Miltonic hofpital—look and ſee 


« — immediately a place 
" Before his eyes appear'd, ſad, noiſome, dark, 
«« Alazar-houſe it ſeem'd; wherein were laid 
„% Numbers of all diſeas'd: all maladies 
«« Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking tortures, qualms 
% Of heart ſick agony, all fev'rous kinds, 
% Convulſions, epilepſies, fierce catarrhs, 
« Inteſtine ſtone and ulcer, cholic pangs, 
«© Dzmoniac prenſy, moaping melancholy, 
1% And moon-ſtruck madneſs; pining atrophy, 
«« Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence ; 
« Dropſies, and aſthmas, and joint-racking rheums. 


Here is a tremendous enumeration of maladies for 
your medical conſideration! The author ſeems to 
enumerate diſeaſes with a ſcientific propriety; though 
I do not clearly comprehend what idea he meant to 
convey by the epithet © fierce,” * as applied to ca- 
tarrhs. Is not this more poetical than medical? I have 
heard of a phyſician who dared to pronounce the 
above catalogue imperfect, becauſe there was no 
mention of the gout; but I rather think there is great 


judgment in the omiſſion: for, in my opinion the 
H Athritis 


Fierce, from the Latin word & acris“, may poſſibly mean 
* ſharp or corroding,”” 
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Athritis was no ante-diluvian complaint. It cer- 
tainly originated from luxury: fince no ſavage, in 
a ſtate of nature, (let the climate be hot or cold) 
ever feels its effects what think you? | 


Yours, &c. 
— ee 
LETTER XV. 
FAULTS or MIL T ON. 


SIR, . 

ILTON's Oſtentation of Learning has been 
juſtly cenſured; for Poets are generally ſup- 
poſed to write from inſpiration. And when they 
occaſionally treat of arts and ſciences, their know- 
ledge ſhould ever be expreſſed in poetical, and not 
in technical language, which is more or leſs proſaic: 
whereas the depths of philoſophy ſhould of all things 

be enlightened with the charms of poetry. 


Many of the abſtruſe terms of art in the Paradiſe 
Loſt are not very intelligible; but, I think in ſome 


places, the ideas are unſcientific. I mean to give you 
two 
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two inſtances, that I have never ſeen remarked by 
any one: In the third Book, Satan is deſcribed as 
paſſing among innumerable ſtars” that ſeem'd 


« other worlds ;” a clear proof that the author poſ- 


ſeſſed a juſt notion of the plurality of worlds, and of 
the extended ſyſtem of the univerſe : but read a little 
farther, and you will perceive, that ſpeaking of the 
ſun's © magnetic beams,” he ſays; that it *gently 
warms the UNIVERSE;” whereas, in ſtrict aſtrono- 
mical propriety, he could only mean that the ſolar 
beam warms thoſe planets, that revolve round him ; 
and which, together with the ſun, compoſe the ſolar 
ſyſtem. Again, in the 4th Book, deſcribing the ce- 
lerity of Uriel © gliding on the ſun-beams,” he ſars, 
«© —— ſwift as a falling ſtar ®, 
In autumn thwarts the ſky” —— 


Is not this idea again a little unphiloſophical ! Does 
he not compare Uriel's motion to a motion that ne- 
ver occurs? Milton certainly, as an eminent aſtro- 
nomer, could not be at a loſs to learn, that ſtars nei- 
ther ſhoot nor fall. -But what would a modern 


Milton has this fame compariſon in his firſt Book, when ſpeak- 
ing of Lucifer, it is faid, he 


« Dropt from the zenith like a falling ſtar.“ 


H 2 critic 
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critic ſay to the following, in an heroic poem? 
« To know, to Luo no more,” | 
And of | 
„ Planets filanet-ſtruck.” 
But above all 
„ Deſtruftion with deſtrufion to deſtrey.“ 
Theſe few inſtances have eſcaped the penetration 
of Addiſon, who has moſt delightfully diſplayed the 
ſhining parts of Miltonian poetry ; but I think Pope 
is a better and keener judge of the glaring faults; and 
he has, after his uſual manner, expreſſed more mean- 
ing in three lines, than ſome critics would do in thirty 
pages; and it is under the ſanct ion of ſo great a man, 
tat I dare proceed. From him I have taken m/ 
text; to which let me advert— 


« 41d God the Father turns a Febocl- Divine.“ 


Read ſome of the ſpeeches attributed to him, and 
you may perhaps think with me, that as Milton was 
a great logician, and famous diſputant; he had per- 
haps ſome celebrated profeſſor or moderator of the 
Divinity-ſchools in his eye, when he compoſed theſe 
logical, but unpoetical ſpeeches. I do not dili:&e 
altogether puns in their proper places; but I think 

the y 
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they are every way beneath the dignity of the heroic 
muſe | 


Milton ſpent part of his liſe under the dull reign of 
bigot James, when quibbles were in high faſhion: 
when the Monarch quibbled from the throne, the 
Prelate punned from the pulpit, and the Lawyer at 
the bar. That our inimitable Shakeſpeare ſhould bs 
infected with this vice, in ſome of the moſt pathetie 
parts of his Drama, is not very wonderful; ſince he 
converſed very little with the antient claſhes. But 
this circumſtance is the more extraordinary, in our 
Engliſh Homer, (if I may ſo call him) becauſe he 
formed his taſte upon the model of the Hiad, Æneid, 
and other epic poems. 'The Greek epic poet never 
punned but once in all his poems; and the chaſter 
Roman never. 


Milton (in his day, perhaps, mindful of the recent 
occurrence of the fifth of November) has with ſome 
little propriety made the Devil the inventor of gun- 
powder; and perhaps he intended to attribute the 
invention of puns likewiſe to a diaholical origin. For 
after the Satanic hoſts had, by a kind of gunpowder 
plot, in ſome meaſure overthrown the Arch-angels, 

H 3 by 
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by their heavy cannon ſhot; they afterwards pep- 
pered them with a volley of light-armed puns like 
{ſmall ſhot. Reſpecting their nature, ſince they were 
practiſed by Devils, I can only add, they are fo very 
charatteriſtic, they are Deviliſi bad ones. — Longinus 
ſomewhere adviſes, that a critic ſhould comment 
upon a poet, in language like his own. The applica- 
tion is obvious, and I ſcreen myſelf from your reſent- 
ment by a precedent from ſuch reſpectable autho- 
rity. 


P. S. Milton's fame does not entirely depend 
upon the Paradiſe Loſt, His Sampſon Agoniſtes, (a 
tragedy compoſed after the manner of the Grecian 
dramatiſts, accompanied with chorus, &c. &c. would 
not have diſgraced the Athenian ſtage; his Maſk of 
Comus likewiſe is exquiſitely beautiful. Reſpecting 
his Paradiſe Regain'd, more hereafter ; but without 
noticing his other poetical productions, he had the 


ſingular merit of being one of the beſt proſe writers 
of his age. 


LETTER 


REMARES ON, &«c. 


LETTER XVL 


r 


ON 


PARADISE REGAIN'D. 


—————— 2 


SIR, 


OUR correſpondence is ſo far like the proceed- 
ings of the High Court of Chancery, that it 


conſiſts chiefly of interrogatories. In anſwer to your 


laſt quere. I do not think quite ſo contemptibly of 
Milton's * Paradiſe Regain'd as you are pleaſed to 
conceive, This is a great falling off indeed! 'The 
mighty genius of Milton, like the ſtrength of his 


®* The ſubject of this little heroic poem (which is ſo far perſect, 
at lea+ according to Ariftotle's rules, that it has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end.) is the temptation of Chriſt in the wilderneſs. The ſp ce 
of tine in which the action is included is very ſhort indeed; the 
whole time that Chriſt remained in the wilderneſs, according to the 
ſcriptural account, is forty days: and the temptation began nearly at 
the end of theſe days, The ſcene is chicfly in the deſert, though 
occaſionally it changes to the top of an exceeding high mountain, and 
to the pinnacle or battlement of the temble in Jeruſalem. 


« Herculian 
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« Herculean Sampſon,” though loſt in the general, 
breaks out again at intervals. The firſt part of the 
poem is rather proſaic, and in ſome parts con'iſts 
chiefly of ſcriptural narration: and it is here that his 
poetry ſuffers moſt from his divinity. 


A 

Modo fronit Athenis, would be no bad motto for 5 
my deſultory epiſtles apropos of Athens It is 

your and my favourite ſpot of the whole globe. Read i 


how the poet deſcribes its fituation, edifices, and 
oti.er diſtinguiſhing circumſtances. 


1 Behold 
«« Where on th* Ægean ſhore a city ſtands, 
* Built nobly, pure the air, and light the ſoil, 


Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence ; native to famous wits 

Or hoſpicable, in her ſweet receſs 

City or ſuburbs, ſtudious walks and ſhades.” 


You, I know, are much enamoured of the poetical 
3 philoſophy of Plato take the poet's own words 


5 | See the olive grove of Academe, 
* plato's retirement; where the attic bird 
«« Trills her thick-warbled notes the ſummer long.“ 


| 7 | Ariſtotle 
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al, Ariſtotle is another of your old favourites; 

ne — Mark—** there Iliſſus rolls 

its His whiſp'ring ſtream; within the walls then view 
us The ſchools of antient ſages: HIS, who bred 


« Great Alexander to ſubdue the world.“ 
And remark likewiſe the poet's gratitude to his great 
maſter ; when, after the mention of 

*f w—/Aolian charms, and Dorian lyric odes,“ 
he ſpecifies 

« HIS, who gave them breath, but higher ſung, 

«« Blind Meleſigenes thence Homer call'd, 

© Whoſe poem Phoebus challeng'd for his own.“ 


Milton appears to have been well acquainted with 
Aichilus, the father of the Greek tragedy, as well as 
with Sophocles and Euripides, the ſucceſſive im- 
provers. But when you conſider the dignity and 
ſublimity of the two firſt, and the elegant ſententious 
brevity of the latter; we may, I think, conclude 
that ZEſchylus and Sophocles were meant by ſome, 
and Euripides* by the other parts, of the following 
lines, Read and determine, 


Milton, in his Treatiſe {Tratate he calls it) on Education, men- 
tions only Sophocles and Euripides, as the Authors of 4 Attic trage- 
dies of atelieſt and moſt regal argument ;*' though it is a little fin» 
gular, that anong the Latin clatlics, he recomments the peruſal of 
Lucretius, 


© Thence 
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« 'Thence what the lofty grave Tragedians taught 
In chorus or lambic, teachers beſt | 
Of moral prudence, with delight receiv'd 
In brief ſententious precepts ; while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 
High actions and high paſſions beſt deſcribing.” 
Next to the famous orators repair 

*« Thoſe antient, whoſe reſiſtleſs eloquence 

*« Wielding at will that fierce Democratie 

% Shook th” arſenal and fulmin'd over Greece 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes? throne,” 


By the phraſe famous orators,” the poet might 
poſſibly allude to the Athenian orators in general; or 
he might diſtantly glance at the poliſhed Ifocrates, or 
Aiſchines the rival of Demoſthenes; but by the 
words * fulmin'd over Greece,” I imagine he could 


y mean nothing but what I call the thundering con- 
eiſeneſs of Demoſthenes himſelf; and which I wiſh 0 
you to compare with the full ſonorous ſtudied periods 


1 of your admired Cicero. 
To ſage, philoſophy next lend thine ear, 
| | % From Heav'n deſcended to the lo- roof d houſe , 
10 of Socrates ; ſee there his tenement, 


„ Whom, well-inſpir'd the oracle pronounc'd 
( | Wiſeſt 
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ce Wiſeſt of men, from wioſe mouth ĩſſu'd forth 
„ Mcll:fiuous ftreams, that water'd all the ſchools 
« Of Academics, old and new.“ 


Milton was ſo fond of Socrates (the founder of mo- 
ral philoſophy) that he has mentioned him once 
before in this poem: and lie then intimared his ſuf- 
fering and death.—In conſidering the occaſional 
beauties that lie ſcattered up and down in Paradiſe 
Regain'd, like a few ſcanty flowers in a dry barren 
deſert; I cannot but do Milton juſtice to ſay, that in 
his deſcription of the ſeveral nations and empires of 
the world, he has adorned it with a profuſion of hiſ- 
torical and geographical knowledge. And he has 
judiciouſly characterized the military glories of Rome 
„Imperial city on ſeven ſmall hills,” and cenſured 
the barbarous Gladiatorial exhibitions, &c. in the 
Cricenſian Shews or Games. 


« their ſports to blood enur'd 
«« Of fighting men, and men to beaſts expos'd- 


which he has contraſted with the civilized huma- 
nity, poliſhed taſte, ſcience, and libera! arts of Attica, 
Milton likewiſe ſeems ſo ſenſible of the ſublimer 

| beauties 
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beauties of the ſacred Scriptures, that he happily ad. 
yerts to 


«© The Hymns and Pſalms with artful terms inſcrib'd,” 


And to 


« —— the Hebrew ſongs, and harps in Babylon 
1 That pleas'd fo well the Victor's ears. 


And again, 
To“ Sion's ſongs to all true taſte excelling.“ 


And, ſpeaking of the inſpired Prophets of Iſrael; he, 
with judgment particularizes 


«« Their majeſtic unaffected ſtile.“ 


I alfo very much like the Tempeſt in the Wilderne!z 
(vide Book the 4th) when 


Either tropic now 
*« Gan thunder,” 


And when 


Morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice gray.“ 


And likewiſe, when 


" the 


ad- 


d.“ 


he, 
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te the birds 
« Who all things now behold more freſh and green 
« After a night of ſtorm ſo ruinous, 
% Chear'd up their choiceſt notes in buſh and ſpray, 
« To gratulate the ſweet return of morn,” 


Yours, &c. &c. 


P. S. The death of Socrates (that philoſophical 
martyr,) naturally leads, from the manner of it, to 
medical reflections; fince it is well known that he 
was executed, as was the manner with the Athenian 
criminals) by being compelled to drink a quantity of 
the juice of hemlock, x,, as the Greeks termed 
it. I cannot now recolle& from what authority 
I give the anecdote; but I am very clear, that I 
have read it in ſome author ;+ that after Socrates 
had ſwallowed the uſual quantity of poiſonous juice, 

I the 


* Kaveoy, theme, xwvs, a core. This conium is given as a 
genus by Linnæus; and the conium maculatum, the ſpotted hemlock, 
or what is now given under the name of cicuta, is only a ſpecies. It 
is remarkable that Galen, ſpeaking of hemlock, pronounces it to be 
{ood for cranes, and poiſon for men; how ſtrangely ancient and mo- 
dern DoRors diſagree ! | 
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the executioner, or the man who prepared it, told 
him, that if he talked ſo much, it would be found 
neceſſary to give him another doſe. Does not this in 
ſome meaſure, lead to a diſcovery of the effects, ot 
modus ofierandi, of the poiſon? And may we not 
ſuppoſe, that the intenſe exertion of the philoſopher's 
mind and voice in ſpeaking loud, &c. might ſuſpend, 


or for a time counteract the ſedative and deleterious Mt 
quality of the hemlock? Since Storch, an ingenious p 
practitioner of Vienna, has publiſhed his Treatiſe on f. 
the ſalutary effects of the Cicuta, and ſome other a 
reputed vegetable poiſons; it has been the faſhion to ſ 


exhibit poiſons as medicines; and this much at leaſt 
may be ſaid in favour of the practice; that as tho 
moſt ſalutary medicines given injudiciouſly may act 
as poiſons on ſome conſtitutions; ſo perhaps the moſt 
notorious vegetable and mineral poiſons, judiciouſly 
exhibited in ſmall quantities, may act as the moſt 
efficacious remedies in ſome deſperate diſeaſes. The 


extractum cicutæ is now mxch in vogue. I once 
had a fair opportunity of ſeeing its efficacy in the full 
extent. 1 know a gentleman who took it, without 
intermiſſion, and without taking any other medicine 
whatever, for four or five months. He cautiouſſy 

: began 
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began with a grain at a doſe, and increaſed the quan- 
tity gradually. The medicine at firſt was very un- 
pleaſant, and had many diſagreeable operations; it af. 
fefted the head,“ and was truly narcotic ;+ and was 
ſo far the reverſe of opium, that it intoxicated with- 
out exhilirating. After ſome time the conſtitution 
was ſo habituated to the action of the cicuta, that the 
patient could take a dram or more at a doſe, three or 
four times a day: he was by the faculty univerſally 


allowed to labour under a cancerous complaint; and 


ſuch I believe it certainly was. I cannot ſay that he 
was by any means cured; but he was apparently, for 
the time at leaſt, very much relieved. I noticed one 
particular; when the patient began with taking the 
extract of hemlock; his pulſe beat 73 in a minute; 
whereas before he entirely diſcontinued the uſe of it, 
I frequently felt and meaſured his pulſe by a ſtop 

| I 2 watch; 


It does not appear that Socrates was affected in his head ; ſince 
he kept his ſenſes and recollection to the laſt; by his dying words he 
coolly defired his friend to ſacrifice a cock to /Eſculapius, the God 
or Inventor of Medicine: If he inten- ed to be jocular, I do not 
know but he might mean, that, reſpecting himſelf, medicine had 
done its beſt and its worſt. g 


+ Narcotic, a Greek word, literally ſignifies “ ſtupifying,“ a term 
happily expreſſive of the effects of hemlock ; but very improper.y 
applied to opium, and ſome other ſoporꝭ fies. 
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watch; and it never exceeded 68 or 69. I have 
given you an authentic ſtate of facts; comment on 
them at your pleaſure. 


LETTER XVII. 


BOTANICAL KNOWLEDGE 


OF 


I ·˖ LSE 
——— ö ——ſ—:—— 
SIR, 
F I have carried you out of the road; in excuſe 
for my deviation, you will recolle& that you 
have been carried through Paradiſe; but I now bring 
you back to the pleaſant page of Virgil. It is difficult 
to diſtinguiſh between the different agrecable ſenſa- 
tions—I feel myſelf aſtoniſhed at the amazing 
powers of Homer; yet I feel myſelf rather more 


pleaſed with the milder exertions of Virgil. His 
finiſhed 
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finiſhed ſtile is like he correct coloui ing of a painting 
by Titian; the nearer you view it, and the cl er 
and longer you examine, the more you will admire 


Reſpecting the ſcience of Virgil, you tha tarz 
perfect Linnæan, will diſcover a number of Botani- 
cal beauties in the Virgilian deſcription of herbs, 
that eſcape my notice. Florentem cytiſum” occurs 
more than once in the Eclogues—you who know 
that the herbis in flower almoſt every month in the 
year, will feel the propriety of the phraſe. I re- 
mark in general, that moſt epithets joined to herbs, 
in the Paſtorals, or the Georgics, are ſo far expref 
five of their qualities, that they may be almoſt ſaid 
to give a ſhort hiſtory of the herb, or plant, or ſhrub. 
Though I think there is one inſtance to the contra- 
ry; when, in the ſecond Eclogue, Theſtilis makes a 
meſs of pottage for the reapers, fatigued with the in- 
tenſe heat of the ſun, in the time of the Italian wheat 
harveſt ; ſhe pounds up together garlick and wild 
thyme. 

Allia Serfiyllum que herbas contundit olentes. 

The word © olentes” being of an ambiguous ſenſe, 
and expreſſive of any ſtrong ſmell, whether agreeable 
or diſagreeable; the learned reader is left in doubt 

I 3 whether 
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whether he ought to refer to the fœtor of the gar- 
lick or to the fragrance of the thyme. 


Epic Poets have availed themſelves of all the arts 
and ſciences of the age in which they lived: and they 
have been likewiſe more or leſs prejudiced by the 
faſhionable errors of the times. The Romans were 
a warlike illiterate people, and knew very little of 
natural cauſes and effects. Judicial aſtronomy, (a 
ſpecies of conjuring philoſophy) was much the 
vogue at Rome; witneſs the great encouragement 
there given to Chaldean ſoothſayers, Jew-jugglers 
and Egyptian fortune-tellers. Virgil himſelf ſeems, 
to have been infected with this general infatuation. 
Auguſtus, for aught I know, might be weak enough 
to believe ; that, trom the marks of the body, the con- 
figuration of the planets might be gathered : and that 
the marks likewiſe might be told by knowing the 
nativity. This accounts for the ſtory, otherwiſe un- 
accountable, and yet well authenticated, by which we 
are informed, that Auguſtus had moles upon ſome 
part of his body, which Virgil made believe reſem- 
bled the conſtellation called Urſa Major, and thence 
proplieſied his future fame and glories. By the bye, 

I think 


ne aa. ww ft & 
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f think that a great bear, the literal tranſlation of 
« []rſa Major,” was no bad emblem of a Roman 
Emperor. For by the moſt authentic hiſtorical ac- 
count; Auguſtus, in the beginning of his rein, was 
very cruel and ſavage, before he was civilized by the 
harmonious numbers of Virgil and Horace ; who, 
Orpheus-like, by their ſongs, transformed a brute 
into a man. 


Yours, moſt abruptly. 


LETTER XVIII. 
GENERAL REMARKS 


ON 


JJC 


———— pp, x —— 


SIR, 
O renew the ſubject of my laſt letter, you may 


recolle& that Virgil was the ſon of ſome wan- 
dering aſtrologer, whoſe name is not delivered down 
in hiſtory, 

_ Oftavius 
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Octavius Cæſar, afterwards called Auguſtus, com- 
menced his reign with ſome cruelties and barbarities, 
to be exceeded only by a Nero or Caligula. I ſhudder 


while I relate, /horreſco referens / ). Your pene ra- 


tion, I dare ſay, in one ſingle inſtance, anticipates 
my reference to what I call the barbarous maſſacre 
of Cicero. You are much better verſed in the Ro- 
man hiſtory than myſelf. He was, to the beſt of 
my recollection, the promoter of the Emperor's Ad- 


vancement: What language then can deſcribe his 


baſe ingratitude? When he (with ſeeming reluctance) 
conſented to the death of Cicero, a Roman of the 
firſt learning, and at leaſt, the ſecond orator that the 
world had hitherto produced. The reigning Em- 
peror was deeply verſed inthe Knowledge of pruden- 
tial politics and ſelf-intereſt ; ſenſible therefore, 
perhaps too late, of an indeliable ſtain on his cha- 
rater, he ever after patronized men of genius; but 
not all the charms of Virgilian and Horatian poetry 
could evereraſe the record of an authentic hiſtorical 
fact, which will ſtigmatiſe Imperial ingratitude to 
lateſt poſterity. 


I fear that Virgil was ſomewhat of a Court ſyco- 
| phant. 


M 
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1 
phant. It was perhaps little ſhort of treaſon, to 


mention the Republican orator at the Auguſtine 
court. 


Virgil has, as far as he could with any decency, 
cenſured the railing eloquence of Cicero in his 
Philippics, under the ſcurrilous oration of Drances. 
The phraſes, * lingua mcliorp?” © frigida bello dex- 
tera,“ are to ſarcaſtically and characteriſtically point- 
ed to be miſunderſtood, even by a ſchool-boy. Again, 
the prejudiced poet has refuſed to introduce Cicero 
in his Elyſian Fields, though after the mention of 
Catiline's * puniſhment in Tartarus, he makes a 
vihble chaſm in the Roman hiſtory, by never allu- 
ding to the vigilant and conſummate ſtateſman, who 
preſerved Rome from the moſt daring and dangerous 
conipiracy that ever threatened the Common 
Wealth, I can ſcarcely refrain from exclaiming 
Much injured Cicero ! Spite of an Imperial junto, 
and a Court-cabal, poſterity ſhall continue to do 
juſtice to thy neglected name. For thy orations are, 
and will be, read and admired, as long as oratory 
hall be popular, or the Roman language intelligi- 


le, 


* Vide Mneid the 8th, under the article “ Shield of /Zncas."* 
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ble. You, Sir, will the more readily excuſe this di- 
greſſion, fince it is in favour of that Latin author, 
whom, of all others, you profeſs to admire. You will 
remember alſo, that your great friend Lord Mans- 
field, in his youth, formed his taſte for oratory on the 
Ciceronian plan; as the late Lord Chatham formed 
his oratory on the plan of Demoſthenes. And theſe 
Britiſh ornaments, both of them in their ſeveral ca- 
pacities, approached nearer than any orators of the 
preſent age, to the models which they adopted. But 
enough of orators; let us return to the poet. 


There are many wonderful things recorded of Vir- 
gil's extenfive knowledge: by ſome he is ſaid to have 
been an eminent floriſt ; he is likewiſe ſaid to have 
been ſo profeſſed a naturaliſt, that he has ſolved more 
phenomena, and upon more ſolid principles than 
Ariſtotle in his phyſics. He is alſo recorded to have 
ſtudied geometry, the moſt oppoſite of all ſciences 
to a poetical genius, and the beauties of a lively 
imagination. He is again reported to have been a 
great geographer, and to have left us the fineſt de- 
ſcription of antient Italy any where to be found; 
but here I mult beg leave to ſtop a little. It is n-t 

| from 
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from panegyrical accounts of others; but from the 
author's on works, that we can truly judge of his 
ſcience. 


Homer, who may be conſidered as the inventor of 
the Grecian geography, has deſcribed antient Greece 
ſo very accurately, (probably from his own obſerva- 
tion in his travels) that he has been reckoned the 
father of the ſcience. Virgil has deſcribed the an- 
tient ſtates of Italy almoſt as accurately and poeti- 
cally, (I fay almoſt, for I think that upon the whole 
Homer has an apparent preference,) with this diſ- 
tinction; that Virgil does not go on in a regular ſe- 
ries of town after town, in the natural order that 
Homer does ; but frequently leaps from one city 
to another, ſometimes at half the diſtance of Italy : 
though I do not think this a defect, when we conſider 
that poets deſcribe poetically, and are not confined 
to the dull regularity of a geographical map. Ho- 
mer and Virgil were, both of them, what I call po- 
etical landſcape painters; the former has included 
all his defcription in the catalogue of the ſhips; 
whereas the latter has in fact given two catalogues; 
the one at the concluſion of the 5th book, and the 


other, 
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other, that of the auxiliaries to the Trojans, in the 

oth book. Both theſe landſcape painters have 
given us occaſionally entertaining ſcenes of many 
.countries, drawn in their livelieſt and moſt natural 
colours. We meander with them amid, a beau- 
tiful variety of towns, havens, foreſts, vineyards, 
groves, mountains, and rivers ; and are perpetually 
amuſed with their obſervations on the different ſoils, 
products, ſituations, and proſpects. But Virgil con- 
cludes his firſt catalogue with ſo beautiful and lively 
a deſcription of the ſuperior ſtature of Turnus—of 
his helmet, and of the heroine Camilla, with her 
horſe-brigade, and that hyperbolical deſcription of 
her ſwift motion; that I beg to be excuſed for giv- 
ing you the original, together with Dryden's tranſ- 
lation, on account of the pleaſure that I feel in tran- 
ſcribing ſuch poetical and heroical beauties. 


Thſe inter *rimos fireftanti corre Turnus 
Vertitur, arma tenens, & toto vertice ſuſira eff. 
Cui triſilici crinita jubò galta alta Chimeram 
Suſtinet, Ætuæos efflantem faucibus ignes : 

Tam magis illa fremens, & triſtibus effera flammis, 
Quam magis effuſo crudeſcunt ſanguine prune, 


Arc. 
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Amid the troops, and like the leading God, 

High o'er the reſt in arms the graceful Turnus rode: 
A triple pile of plumes his creſt adorn'd, 

On which with belching flames Chimæra burn'd; 
The more the winds his kindled courſe inſpire, 

The more with fury burn'd the blazing fire. 


Hos ſuper advenit Voſcd de gente Camilla, 
Agmen agmen equitum, & florentes ere catervas, 
Bellatrix : non illa colo calathiſque Minerve 
Femineas afſeuta manus ; ſed firelia virgo 

Dura fiati, curfuque ſiedum fir evertere ventos. 
Illa vel intactæ ſegetis fier ſumma volaret 
Gramina : hec teneras curſu lefiſſet ariſtas: 
Vel mare ſier medium, fluctu ſuſjienſa tumenti, 


Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret @quore ſilant as. 


Laſt from the Voſcians fair Camilla came, 
And led her warlike troops, a warrior dame: 
Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd, 
She choſe the nobler Pallas of the field. 
Mix'd with the firſt, the fierce Virago fought, 
Suſtain'd the toils of arms, the danger ſought. 
Outſtrip'd the winds in ſpeed upon the plain, 
Flew o'er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain: 

K She 
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She ſwept the ſeas, and as ſhe ſkimm'd along, 
Her flying feet unbath'd on billows hung. 


LE 1-4-4. AX: 
RE N A K-38 
VE a ON THE 


FOURTH @ANEID. 


Nec legitur pars ulla magis de corpore toto, 


QAuam non legitimo fædere junctus amor. Ovid. 


SIR, 


HE above quotation gives the ſanction of the 
great Maſter of Love, to the ſuperior excel- 

lency of this book; which is the ſhorteſt, and per- 
haps for that very reaſon, the moſt correct of any. 
I know not what the author may have copied from 
Apollonius Rhodius, having never read his poem; but 
ſhew me any thing in the comparatively languid 
Deſcription of Circe or Calypſo, that can anywiie 


compare 


fa 
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compare with the noble and animated Epiſode of 
Dido; wherein every thing that is delicate in love is 
delineated at large; the beginning, the natural pro- 
greſs, the traverſes, the inconſiſtences, the contra- 
dictions, and fatal concluſion of the tender paſſion, 
are exhibited in moſt ſtriking colours. But, as a 
proof that different geniuſes in different ages and 
countries may deſcribe alike, without any ſuſpicion 
of ſervilely copying from each other: I remark, 
that the Virgilian Dido and Shakeſpeare's Deſde- 
mona are ſo far ſimilar, that they both are captivated 
by the romantic tales, and“ hair-breadth-ſcapes,” 
of their ſeveral gallants; for Aneas might have 
exclaimed in the words of the noble Moor — 


„ She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſs'd, 
% Aad | lov'd her, that ſhe did pity them.” ; 


Mark the impreſſion that his narration made on his 
fair auditor 


herent infixi freftore vultus 


Verbague — 
His words, his looks imprinted in her heart.— Dry, 
And again. 


Tlia- 
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Ilacoſque iterum demens audire labores 


Exſioſcit, endet que iterum norrantis ab ore. 


«© But ſtill in vain; 
% For ſtill ſhe begs to hear it once again; 
The hearer on the ſpeaker's mouth depends.“ 


Da Y OER. 


In theſe laſt verſes we ſee the very ſigure and attitude 
of the attentive fair-one. I ſhall quote as little as 
poſſible; for were I to attempt to delineate all the 
beauties, I might tranſcribe this whole book. It is 
2 common phraiſe in the mouths of modern critics to 
declare ſome productions below all criticiſm : but 
I think this whole Epſode above all. The ſtile of 
the piece is fo highly finiſhed, and fo exquiſitely cor- 
rect, that you can hardly tranſpoſe a ſingle word, 
without injuring the beautiful order of verſification. 
It has been a common and a trite remark, that the 
poet in one part of this Book has changed the uſual 
epithet of his hero; inſtead of ius, he ſays, 


Sheluncam Dido, Dux et Trojanus candem 


Deveniunt. 


As if in the cave ſcene he thought * captain” a bet- 
ter travelling title than © the pious man,” for his in- 


triguing 
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triguing hero. — The ungrateful behaviour of the 
{id pious ZEneas, in deſerting his enamoured hoſ- 
teſs, has been cenſured by the fair ſex in all ages: 
his plea of a mandate from Jove, by Mercury, the 
Meſſenger of the Gods, and all his other religious pre- 
tences, have not been ſufficient to ſcreen the baſe 
deſerter from their reſentment. For my own part, I 
think this conduct of the religious hero ſomewhat 
reſembles the deportment of a modern Methodiſt 
preacher ; brim-full of divinity, without a grain of 
humanity, Read the following:—pity the unfortu- 
nate Dido, and excuſe, if you can, the obdurate 
heart of Æneas. 


. >, . . 
Diſimulare etiam jheraſti hierfide tantum 
Poſſe nefas: tacituſque mea decedere terra ? 
Nec te noſter amor, nec te data dextera quandam, 


Nec moriturꝗ tenet crudeli funere Dido? 


What ſays John Dryden's tranſlation? Take his own 
words ; though they are in this place more than 
uſually inferior to the original: 


% Baſe and ungrateful could you hope to fly, 


And undiſcover'd ſcape a lover's eye? 
K 3 «« Not 
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«© Nor could my kiadaeſs nor compaſſion move, 
No plighted vows, nor dearer bands ot love, 
«© Or is the death of a deſpairing Queen, 

«« Not worth preventing, tho' too well foreſeen ! 


A circumſtance very unexpected obliges me to. break 
off this letter in the middle. 


Yours, &c. &c. 


ah. 


LETTER XX. 
FURTHER REMARKS 


ON THE 


FOURTH ENEI D, 


SIR, 
HE Zneid has been called the Roman Hiſtory, 
or Imperial Poem; the latter title it merits 
as much as the former; for the dignity of the Roman 
empire, and the perſon of the Roman Emperor, are 
every where ſupported. Virgil was ſo great an adept 
in the Cheſterfieldian art of flattering politeneſs, that 
WM he 
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ho has complimented Auguſtus on the ſuppoſed poſſeſ- 
ſion of every virtue he would be thought to have: 
aud accordingly he has repreſented his hero to be 
every thing that the patron wiſhed to be thou ght: 
and the piety of Æneis was meant to repreſent the 
highly religious chara er of Pontifex Maximus. 


Few gentlemen underſtood Roman literature, or 
Roman hiſtory, better than yourſelf; and it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary ſo to do, to underſtand or reliſh the 
Beauties of the Eneil. Many of the firſt families, : 
that flouriſhed at Rome in the Poet's days, are com- 
plimented by having their names derived from ſome 
captains of ſhips, or leaders in the war; and no one 
can doubt but that the raſh enterpriſing courage of 
Marc Antony, was repre:ented under the heroic au- 
dacity of the unfortunate Turnus. Theſe circum- 
ſtances have been remarked by Dryden and others; 
as indeed they muſt be by every one who underſtands 
the hiſtory of the Romans. I think the Eneid in 
many inſtances to be very perſonal ; and ſuch it was 
moſt likely felt to be, in the age in which it was 
compoſed ; and perhaps in the book before me, by 
the example or precedent of Æneis's deſerting Queen 

Dido: 


— 
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Dido : the Courtier-bard might probably bring an 
inſtance, to excuſe the ſeparation that took place 
(about the time the fourth AEneid was written) be- 
tween the Emperor and the repudiated Scribonia, 
And Dryden, or ſomebody elſe, (I now forget who) 
ſays, that Virgil drew this dimple in the cheek of 
Zneis, to prove Auguſtus to be of the ſame family, 
by ſo remarkable a feature in the ſame place, Was 
it peculiar, then, to the © D/v4n Genus,” or the 
Godlike Julian race, to prove treacherous in love, 
and deſert their wives or mĩſtre ſes? By the bye I 
have often thought that the divine Eneis himſelf 
(Vxorious as he was called by Mercury) left his 
ſpouſe behind him a little oddly; for whereas, on the 
burning of Troy, he brought off his father on his 
back, and led his ſon by his fide ; he left his wiſe to 
follow his ſteps as ſhe could—mark his own words 


in his own narration-— 


Long? ſervat veſtigia conjux. 


She follow'd his footſteps, at a long diſtance. 


And it is remarkable, likewiſe, that when the party 


reached the tomb of Ceres, the place appointed for 
their rendezvous, the unlucky Creuſa was the only 
indi- 


ind 
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individual miſſing of the whole numerous retinue 


Collectis omnibus una 


Defuit 


* 


Many a modern ſoldier has loſt his wife the ſame 


way—but, however, to do the ptous prince all due 


juſtice; he was properly diſconſolate upon the occa- 


ſion; and could not go contented 'till he had mea- 
fared back his weary ſteps over the aſhes of burning 
Troy; and met the ghoft of his wiſe, who informed 
lim, that all was well with her, &c. 


This letter, again, 


Is fo far like the bear and fiddle, 
It breaks off ſhort juſt in the middle. 


Yours, &c, 


LETTER 
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LETTER Al. 


THE 
DEATH- WOUNDS 
O F 


DIDO, CAMILLA, and RHATUS. 


— CC ———————ñĩx·⁊Lͤ — 


SIR, 

OU have often read and admired Fielding's in- 

comparable novel of Tom Jones; and there 
you read, if I remember rightly, that Squire, or 
Juſtice Weſtern, (call him which you will) when in 
clofe purſuit of his favourite daughter, accidentally 
meeting with a pack of hounds in full cry on the 
road, joined it, and left the further purſuit of his 
darling Sophia—l feel myſelf ſomething in the ſame 
predicament ; and may, with regard to inclination 


at leaſt, exclaim with the Roman poet, 


Me dulces ante omnia MHuſæ. 


I confeſs myſelt likewiſe an amateur of every liberal 


art and {cience ; but poetry, you well know, is my 


hobby- 
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hobby-horſe: no wonder, therefore. if it has carried 
me out of the road, in the dull death-hunting plan, 
on which I ſet out. But ſo much for digreſſion.— 
let me return to the death-wound of Dido; ſhe, we 
are told, ſtabbed herſelf with the Anean ſword, and 


While in the wound the cruel weapon ſtands, 
*© The ſpouting blood came ſtreaming on her hands.“ 


Dryden, when he takes no unwarrantable liberties, 
and does not entirely omit a paſlage, tranſlates the 
neid ſo much better than Pope does the Iliad, that 
find it ſometimes unneceſſary to quote the original. 
But the preciſe ſituation of the wound is beſt ſpeci- 
fied in Virgil's own words — 


infixum ſtridet ſub pr fore vulnos. 


A wound of ſuch magnitude under the breaſt, proves 
itſelf mortal, and that too from the moſt obvious 
cauſe, viz. the effuſion of blood, to which the poet 
attributes almoſt all deaths; excepting theſe very 
few, in which the ſkull is fractured, and the brain 
originally injured. But the verſes which deſcribe 
the mode of Queen Dido's expiring, muſt ſo much 
rike you who have ſo often officially attended to 

the 


| 
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the laſt efforts of departing life, that I forbear any 


comment; read and judge for yourſelf. 


Ter ſeſe attollens, cubitoque innixa levavit, 
Ter revoluta toro eſt, oculiſque errantibus, alto 
Que/ivit celo lucem, ingeuuitque riert. 


«« Thrice Dido try'd to raife her drooping head, 
« And fainting thrice, fell groveling on the bed; 
Then ope'd her heavy eyes, and ſought the light, 
«« And having found it, ſieken'd at the ſight.” 


Virgil is certainly inferior to Homer, in what ſome 
of the faculty call a renunciation of wounds; for 
the latter deſcribes the individual part, in which the 
injury 1s received, with anatomical accuracy. But 
I think in the lait inſtance, and in the death of my 
favourite heroine Camilla,* (which by the bye is an 
original character) that the Roman poet deſcribes 
the act of death, and the mode of dying, with more 
beautiful circumſtances than the Grecian. Indeed 
every thing is beautiful in the lovely Virago ; and 
with a ſingular propriety ſhe ſacrifices her life to 
her female love of ornament : for while ſhe followed 
Cloreus, the gaily dreſſed prieſt of Cybelè, * all 

bright 


» Vide Eneid the fich. 
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bright in Phrygian arms,” and conſpicuous in his 
"7 purple veſt,” 
«© Him the fierce maid beheld with eager eyes, 
“Fond and ambitious of ſo rich a prize.“ 
| Dzyven, 
which gave the artful daſtardly Aruns an opportu- 
| nity (unperceived) of infixing a javelin or ſpear, 
« /ub* mamillam,” under her pap. But by the ele- 
k, gant phraſe of 
Virgincumque alt? bibit acta cruorem, 
ne literally 


7 «« The dart deep-driv'n drank her Virgin blood,” 


he WF there needs no comment to prove this wound mor- 
tal. Peruſe the following lines, and tell me if you 
do not almoſt ſee the beautiful amazon falling ſrom 
her ſteed. 


ſimul his dictis linquebat habenas, 

Ad terram non ſſionte fluens; tum frigida tote 
Paulatim evolvit ſe corore, lentaque colla 

Et cafitum leths foſuit caſiut; arma relinquens. 


Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata fier umbras. 
L «© She 


In theſe three inſtances alluded to in this letter, Virgil ſpecifies 
the particular ſituation of the wounds, after the manner of Homer. 
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« She ſaid, and ſliding, ſans upon the plain; 

«© Dying, her open ha id forſakes the rein: 

«© Short, and more ſhort ſhe pants; by ſlow degrees 
«© Her mind a paſſage from the body trees : 

« She drops the ſword, the nods the piuming creſt, 
« Her drooping head deciining on he breaſt ; 

« lathe laſt ſigh her frugyliog dul expires, 

% And mu:m'ring wich dildain, to ſtygian ſhades 


6 retires. D&yY dExn, 


I cannot conclude without remarking, that though 
the word * anima” is generally rendered “ ſoul” 
and vita“ * life;” it is clear from this. and ſome 
other paſſages in the Æneid, that the two words are 
by the poet ſometimes uſed one for the other: or that 
they have a common ſigni fication. For in the con- 
cluding line of my laſt quotation, Dryden, and every 
other tranſlator, ren ers vita“ „ foul” and not 
* life;” indeed, 1: would be a ſoleciſm to ſay otherwiſe. 


In the gth Ænei l. ſpeaking of the death of Rhætus, 
in the Night Adventure of Niſus and Euryalus, the 
poet has che following ſingular phraſe : pur frurean” 

vom 
® There 's 1 er at propriety in the idea of a purple flood, as ap- 


plied in tuis place, becauſe the hero alluded to, muſt have bled pro- 
fuſc!y 


es 
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vomit ille animam,” „he vomits his purple /ou!,” as. 
is the general conſtruction of the words: whereas 1 
ſhould ſay, * he vomits his purple /:fe;” for J believe 
that * anima,” in this place, means the living princi- 
ple; and which Virgil, and almoſt all the ancient 
phyſiologiſts ſuppoſed to reſide in the blood. Lucre- 
tius, as a follower of Epicurus, might, for aught I 
know, ſuppoſe the ſoul to refide in the blood, and 
therefore to be mortal. But had Virgil adopted ſuch 
principles, all the delightful ſcenes of his Elyſium 
had been annihilated at once. 


Yours, &c. 


fuſely, fince in the act of his riſing to defend himſelf, he received all 
his adverſary's ſword full in his breaſt. 


tolum Cui cominus enſem 


Condidit aſſurgenti 
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LETTER XXII. 


ON 


VIRGIL's KNOWLEDGE 


OF 
HORSES. 


Hic et ubique. 
Now here, now there. 


_—— zc—— — RR —·! — 


S I R, 
TN my deſultory obſervations on Virgil, I beg leave 
to ſcreen myſelf, under the authority of his own 
example, in his account of the cities and towns of an- 
cient Italy. I continue to remark, that the Latin poet 
underſtood and characterized animals more accu- 
rately than any other Poet whatever. The individual 
nature of no animal, from the lordly lion to the in- 
duſtrious bee, or the parſimonious ant, eſcaped his 
penetration ; and he is remarkable for his bold phraſe 
in attributing human affe tions to the brute creation. 
It is an odd kind of phraſe to ſay the horſe is your 
hobby- 
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4 


hobby-horſe, though the idea is true ; and, to uſe 

another common phraſe ; Virgil, as a phyſician for 

horſes, was quite at home in his Veterinarian capa- 
p city. | 

Homer has deſcribed thoſe noble animals, horſes, 

in ſtrong general terms; he ſometimes ſays, © they 

are whiter than ſnow, and ſwifter than the winds ;” 

and deduces their pedigree with the accuracy of a 

Newmarket jockey, and frequently makes his heroes 

addreſs them as capable of reflection. But to endow 

them with human ſentiment, was an honour reſerved 

for the improving genius of the Roman bard. In 


proof of my obſervation, peruſe the 3d Georgic— 
remark the choice of a colt, from his fiery ſpirit. 


n 
= The firſt to lead the way, to tempt the fiood, 
t % To pals the bridge unknown, nor fear the trembling 


cc wood.“ 


Mark the ſame when he became a horſe of war, 


Tum ſiqua ſonum firecul arma dedere 
Stare loco neſcit, micat auribus, & tremit artus, 


Collectumque firemens volvit ſub naribus ignem. 


L 3 « The 
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« The fiery courſer, when he hears from far [ 

«© The ſprightly trumpet, and the ſound of war; q 

«© Erects his ears, and trembling with delight, 

« Shifts pace and paws; and hopes the promis'd 
fight. l 

4 On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 

4 


* 


Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in tne wind: | 


His horny hoofs are jetty black and round, 
«« His chine is double; ſtarting with abound 

« He turns the turf, and ſhakes the ſolid ground; 

« Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noſtrils flow, 

«© He bears his rider headlong on the foe.” 


There is nothing ſimilar (for a reaſon I will aſſign 
you hereafter) and nothing equal, that I recolleR, in 
all the Iliad or Odyſſey; the Virgilian war- horſe is 
moſt beautiful; but in animation inferior to the ori- 
ental ſteed deſcribed by the Man of Uz.* Ile has 
his neck cloathed with thunder—the glory of his 
noſtrils is terrible—he rejoiceth in his ſtrength—he 
ſwalloweth the ground with fierceneſs and rage—he 
ſmelleth the battle afar off —he ſays among the 
trumpets ha! ha!” Theſe are images which no lan- 
guage but the oriental is capable of expreſſing. — 


Peruſe 
* Job. 
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Peruſe again Virgil's deſcription of the Chariot-race, 
and that particular verſe 


Tantus amor laudiim, tante ft victoria cure. 


Where the running-horſe is announced to be ſuſ- 
ceptible of praiſe, and ambitious of victory. Mark 
again, in the inimitable deſcription of the murrain, 
or the plague among cattle, how he pourtrays the 
diſeaſed horſe, 


Labitur infelix ſtudiorom, atque immemor herbe 


Victor equus 


© The ViQor-horſe, forgetful of bis food, 
© The palm renounces, and abhors the flood.“ 


More of this hereafter. 


Yours, &c. &c. 


( 16 ) 
LETTER XXII | 
ON 


| VARIOUS SUBJECTS. fl 


— OT ——— — { 


| 
| SIX. | 
Am at laſt honoured with your fingle favour, by 
way of anſwer to fix or ſeven of my letters 


i. ga — 
A- 


though ſhort, it is to me as precious as the leaf of 
the Sibyl. I feel myſelf highly flattered by your at- 
tention and approbation. In anſwer to your further 
g queſtions reſpecting your great favourite Milton: 
I do not think ſo highly of ſome of his puerile com- 

poſitions* in Latin verſe, as you ſeem to do. | 

think I have read more elegant compoſitions of the 

ſort by ſome boys of Eaton, Weſtminſter, or Win- 

{ cheſter, at the age of fifteen: in ſhort, Milton's ge- 
nius in his earlier productions ſeems to me to be 
like 

* The weakeit of all Milton's poetical attempts, are hisjuvenile 
Tranſlations of ſome of the Pſalms of David, which are not a thou- 
ſand degrees ſuperior to thoſe by Sternhold and Hopkins. Some of 


Milton's juvenile Latin verſes however poſſeſs a ſtrong ſpirit of poetry, 
though not expreſſed in elegant verfification. 
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like crude hard fruit, which wants time to mel- 
low it into maturity. Beſides, I believe it a true as 
well as trite remark, that great geniuſes ſeldom exe- 
cute little things well: Milton's ſonnet on the 
Nightingale, is far exceeded by that of our fair coun- 
try-woman Mrs. Robinſon. You expreſs yourſelf 
pleaſed with, what you call, my poetical Eulogium 
on the virtues of the Peruvian bark; but you ſay 
you have ever found the extraqtum cicutæ to be a 
churliſh untractable medicine, and hardly ever knew 
any good effect from its uſe; and ſeem to think that 
either Dr. Storck, of Vienna, exaggerates his account 
of the ſalutary effects of the herb; or that the hem- 
lock of Germany is not of the ſame nature with that 
of Great-Britain. I very lately converſed with a young 
ſtudent of medicine, who came from Vienna; he 
ſays that the cituta which grows in the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna reſembles as nearly as poſſible that 
which grows in the neighbourhood of London. I 
have likewiſe lately ſeen a country ſurgeon of ſome 
eminence, who aſſures me, that he once knew a pa- 
tient apparently cured of a cancer on his lip by a 
long indefatigable pexſeverance in the uſe of the 
extract of hemlock. This hardened hero in the 

medicine 
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medicine-taking way, perſevered until he took an 
ounce in 24 hours. I am likewiſe informed of ano- 
ther patient, who perſevered in the ſame hardy 
courſe; he alſo appeared to be recovering faſt, but 
before he proceeded to take half an ounce in a day, 
he unluckily died of the medicine. If you mean 
to publith your ſentiments at large upon the ſub- 
ject, (as I ſuſpect you do) I have, agreeably to your 
earneſt requeſt, given all the intelligence I can col- 
lea. By your deſire I ſhall continue my correſpon- 
dence without intermiſſion. 


Yours, &c. 


LETTER XXIV. 


ON 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


| ———————<—__——— ˙ eee 


SIR, 


T never rains but it pours, ſays the old adage.— 
I feel myſelf highly honoured by your two let- 


ters, the one ſo unuſually quick upon the receipt 


% 
of 
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of the other.— Vou flatter me highly on the no- 
yeity of my undertaling, in attempting as you term 
it, to try Homer and Virgil, by the teſt of their 
knowledge 1a the liberal arts and ſciences, 


When I conſider your eminent {kill in your fa- 
yourite ſtudy of Botany, I expreſs my eli highly 
pleaſed, that you condeicend to anprove of thoſe 
numerous inſtances of Virgil's knowledge of the na- 
ture of herbs, that I have given you out of the 
Eclognes and Georgics. I now give another out of 
the 4th Aneid :—* $9/rriferumque ſiuinver, „ the 
ſoporiferous poppy,” ſays Virgil. The ſingle epi- 
thet of © /o/ror:iferum,” gives an hiſtory of the me- 
dical effets of the poppy, equal to ſome volumes. 
You add likewiſe, that I have carried you (in your 
own complimentary phraſe) delightfully through 
the Virgilian Elyſian fields; and agree with me in 
your decided opinion of the inferiority of the Ho- 
meric Elyſium, as exhibited in the Odyſſey. 


The 6th Book of the Aneid I have ever admired 
beyond any part of the whole ; and you now clearly 
perceive the beautifully-poetical uſe that the author 


there makes of the ſublime and myſterious doctrines 
of 


«<P 6 
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of the pre-exiſtence and tranſmigration of ſouls; az 
taught by the Grecian philoſophers, Pythagoras and 
Plato. 


Look upon this ſhort letter as a kind of haſty ac- 
knowledgement only of your laſt.— More in my 
next. 

Vours, &c. 


—..—— .... — —ñ ꝶ ˙0 


To the READER. 


Several Letters on the Botanical Knowledge of 
Virgil, and on the Beautics of the 6th Aneid, are 
either miſlaid, or loſt entirely. 


LETTER 


6 


LETTER XXV. 


FURTHER REMARKS 


ON THE 


SIXTH ANEID. 


—————— — — — —ͤ —j1E: 


WORD in your ear, Doctor! I hope, that in 

your agreeable paſſage through the Elyſian 
Fields, you did not meet with any of your own pa- 
tients. I told you in a former letter, that no phyſi- 
cians were there admitted. I now recall that raſh 


declaration, as I think the gentlemen of the Faculty 
are manifeſtly included under the following article : 


« Inventas aut qui vitam excolucre er artes.“ 


„Among thoſe worthy characters, who adorned or 
| © preſerved life by invented arts.“ 


Homer, both in the Iliad and Odyſley, ſcarcely 
ever mentioned a phyſician or ſurgeon without giv- 
M ing 
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ing ſome little encomium upon the uſefulneſs of the 
healing art. Virgil has been more ſparing of his 
compliments; but he has once done it handſomely, 
in the phraſe of 


Phabo ante alios dilectus Tafus.” * 


For when we conſider Phoebus, in his capacity as the 
God of Medicine; the Army ſurgeon was not a 
little flattered in being declared to be beloved of ſuch 
a celeſtial perſonage. I obſerve, that whoever 1s 
compared with Ilomer, muſt be found inferior in 
ſome reſpe c or other. 


All antiquity has admired his conduct, in making 
the ſtern Ajax walk off in contemptuous and indig- 
nant flence from Ulyſſes, when accoſted by him in 
the infernal regions: Virgil has copied this circum- 
trance a little injuciciouſly in the conduct of his 
Dido (in the ravrile-grove) to the treacherous 
IEncas. 


My great friend, tie late Dr. Johnſon, in ſome of 


moulnations or eſſavs, has, with his uſual judg- 


[345 

ment, 

* By theſe words, Virgil i, ſuppoſed to alluded to Antonius Mui 
tre favourite Piiyiciian of Auguitus, 
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ment, pointed out the abſurdity of attributing that 
ſullen behaviour to a talkative female, which only 
became a ſurly warrior, or ſomething to that effect. 
But the learned Doctor, or any other critic, muſt 
have the eyes of a lynx to diſcover ſuch another 
ſuperiority in what I call the weakeſt part of the 
Odyſſey. I have not the original now by me, nor 
any tranſlation whatever ? but, according to my beſt 
recollection, the ghoſts of Achilles and Agamemncn 
are two dead hands for a long ſtory : and the former, 
from ſome phraſes that drop from him, ſeems t-» 
give no very exalted idea of the pleaſures of a future 
ſtate ; this is more wonderful, when we conſider 
that Homer collected moſt of his learning, during 
his travels in Egypt, from the ſame ſources from 
which Pythagoras and Plato derived their ſublimer, 
but myſterious notions of the pre-exiſtence and im- 
mortality of the ſoul, 


Why I do not notice the remarkable words, /:;; 
dantem jura Catonem,” in the 6th Eneid, is for the 
| moſt obvious reaſon in the world; becauſe no ſuch 
words occur in that whole Book. Quis te magne 
Cato tacitum ?” is all that is there mentioned. 

M 2 Your 
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Your quotation is only to be found in the 8th 
Eneid, where the poet paints (if I may be allowed 
fach an expreſſion) the Elyſian Fields on the ſhield of 
Aneas , however, this mention of a Cato ſhews that 
the Courtier-bard was not afraid to celebrate a patriot 
1a the heart of his Imperial poem; for that ſeems to 
be the true title, ſince the reigning Emperor is every 
where the God of his idolatry. But I confeſs I ſcarcely 
know which Cato is alluded to, with any degree of 
certainty ; I ſhould ſuppoſe Cato of Utica, at all 
hazards , were it not that we are expreſsly told, that 
thoſe who laid violent hands upon themſelves were 
(according to the Platonic doQtrine) puniſhed in 
Tartarus. Is Cato the Cenſor then referred to? l 
confeſs my ignorance; do you inform me. You 
fay that the Emperor Auguſtus was a man of real 
taſte: I know he is reported ſo to be by the hiſto- 
rians of his own times, as well as by the poets; but 
J perceive clearly, that he was a keen politictan, 
which is enough for my purpoſe, for I believe that 


all princes, kings, and governors, of every denomina- 
tion, if they have poſſeſſed any ſhare of good ſenſe, 
whether their taſte were good or bad, have found it 

their 


| 
| 
t 
{ 
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their intereſt to patronize not only the muſes, but 
likewiſe every liberal art and ſcience; and by ſuch 
wiſe conduct have acquired preſent popularity—have 
ſupported their power and authority more effec- 
tually, than by armed legions ; and have eſtabliſhed 
their fame to lateſt poſterity ; ſuch diſtinction is re- 
ſerved for thoſe whom Genius delighteth to ho- 


nour |! 


Yours, &c. &c. 


LETTER XVI. 


ON 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
| — . — _ 
SIR, 
O return from my long digreſſion. It is very 
clear that neither ſaddle horſes nor cavalry 
were uſed at the ſiege of Troy; but both were in 


uſe in other parts of the world, particularly in Fgypt, 
M 3 loug 
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long before that period. For when the children of 
Iſrael came out of that land, the ſacred hiſtorian in- 
forms us, that Pharoah purſued them with his horſe- 
men and his chariots. | 


At what period the war-horſe was introduced into 
Latium, or antient Italy, is not, I believe, any where 
aſcertained ; therefore, Virgil might not be guilty of 
any great breach of the cuſtoms of antiquity, by in- 
troducing troops of horſe in the fights between the 
Latins and Trojans; if it be ſuch, I forgive him, as 1 
do for the anachroniſm in the Epiſode of Dido, for 
the agreeable uſe he has made of both. 


It has been ſaid, that Virgil's heroes ſeldom or 
never fight from their chariots ; and that they were 
uſed for ſtate only, as in the inſtance of King Latinus, 
who was drawn by four horſes; but this is a miſß- 
take. 


Virgil's heroes do not often fight in their chariots ; | 
but read the 12th Æneid in particular, and there 
you will find that Turnus fights from his chariot, and 
makes great ſaughter of the flying foe. 


— /altuque 
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— ſaltuque ſuſierbus 


Emicat in currum, & manibus molitur habenas, 
HMulta virim volitans dat fortia corfaora Letho, 
Semineces volvit multos, aut agmina curru 


Proter:t. 


In literal tranſlation, \ 


—  —- he vaults with haughty leap 

Into his car—guides in his hands the reins ; 

Many brave bodies in his flying ſpeed 

He gives to death ; many half dead he rolls, 

Or with his chariot wheels breaks througa the ranks. 


And again, 
ſhargit raſtida ungula rores 


Sangui neos, mixtaque cruor calcatur arena. 


The ſanguine dews his horſes? rapid hoofs 
Diſperſe—and gore is ſpurn'd with ſand commix'd. 
At the preſent writing I have neither Virgil nor 


Dryden's tranſlation to refer to; but carry on your 
attention to the * Luſus Trojæ,“ as deſcribed in 


the 5th ZEneid, and you will perceive how the ſe- 


veral horſes of the youug Aſcanius and of the other 
two leaders of the three brigades, are diſtinguiſhed 
| from 
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from each each other. But above all attend to the 
warrior ſteed introduced as a mourner in the fune- 
ral proceſſion of the young Pallas.“ 

Poſt Bellator Equus, fofitis infignibus, A thon 

It lachrymans. 


In this inſtance human ſympathy is boldly attri- 
buted to the dumb animal. But of all the Virgilian 
animals, I feel myſelf moſt delighted with the tame 
deer of Sylvia, which was ſmitten with an arrow 
from, the bow, guided by the raſh hand of the young 
Aſcanius, and made the cauſe of the war. 


Cervus erat forma fræ ſtanti, &c. 


But mark when it returns, with the arrow in its fide, 
to the fond miſtreſs— 


Atque imſiloranti fimilis.— 
Like to one imploring—ſays the Poet. 
The big round tears 


% Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe 
In piteous Chace =—— 


* ZEneid the 11th: 
It is a curious circumſtance in Natural Hiſtory, that the genus 
eervorum, or the deer kind, are actually furniſhed with the lachry- 
mal glands, 


ſays 
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ſays our Engliſh Dramatiſt, upon ſomewhat of a | | 
ſimilar occafion, | 


I have already obſerved at large, in my comments 
on the 6th Eneid, a great fimilarity of deſign in 
Virgil, and in Shakeſpear's Tragedy of Macbeth; 
ſuch coincidence of thoughts in the poet of art, and 
the poet of nature, is a little extraordinary.— Here I 
can likewiſe treat you with a wound, and a moſt ju- 
dicious one it is. It was neceſſary, for the conduct 
of the poem, that the deer ſhould be wounded mor- 
tally, and yet in ſuch a manner as to admit of a 
return home from the wood, where it was rouſed 
by the Trojan hounds; an arrow that pierced the 
flank and the womb, does all this admirably. At- 
tead to the Poet's own words. 


—_— — — 


— 


— — 


„ „„ 4 voy a 
* - — - — — — 


Perque UTERUM faonitu fterque ilia venit arunde. 
neid jth. 

The uterus, in its contracted ſtate, in all female 
animals, is, I believe, in general, pretty well guarded 
from external injuries by the protection of the pelvis, 
I cannot ſay I well underſtand the comparitive ana- i | 
tomy of the deer-ſpecies; but by an operation I | 
have 
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have ſeen performed on a female fawn, the womb 
projects but very little, if any thing, before the 
pelvis; and therefore, the arrow muſt have come 
in a direction from the head to the flank, to pierce 
deeply, (if at all) the uterus; and ſuch, I ſuppoſe, 
was Virgil's meaning. 


P. S. The grammarians may tell us what they 
pleaſe of hic cervus, a buck, and ec cerva a doe- 
deer; but it is pretty clear, that cervus muſt here 
mean a female. Almoſt all commentators, and 
tranſlators likewiſe, have made this animal a male, 
and called it a ſtag; but if the uterus be not a ſuf- 
- ficient proof of the female ſex in all animals, I hum- 
bly aſk pardon of thoſe learned gentlemen for my 
daring ſingularity of opinion: What thinks my 
learned friend? Is further proof neceſſary? This 
part of the 7th Book is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
firſt wound received (in battle) in the Æneid. 


Almon, the ſon of Tyrrheus, the game-keeper to 
King Latinus, is wounded by an arrow, in a part 
and in a manner nearly ſimilar to the death-wound 

of 


of 


4 
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of Hector; with this difference, that the * 
appears he re to be divided — 


— hefit enim ſub gutture vulnus, & udæ 
Vocis iter, tenuemque incluſit ſanguine vitam. 


Which of courſe deprived the warrior of all power 
of ſpeech ; and accordingly the judicious Virgil has 
not made him utter any dying oration. The death, 
as uſual, by Virgil, is attributed to the effuſion of 
blood; though, as I have already obſerved,* it 
might proceed from another cauſe likewiſe. But 
the nervous ſyſtem was not enough known in Virgil's 
day, to enable him to aſſign any other reaſon than 
mere loſs of blood. 


ReſpeCting thoſe evidently mortal wounds in the 
brain, by fracture of the ſkull, &c. Virgil has notabove 
five or ſix of them in the whole /Eneid; and one of 
the moſt remarkable and ſingular occurs in the gth 
Book, and ſhews the temper of the ſword of Turnus; 
and the vigour of his arm, to an extravagant "#6 ; 
for with one ſtroke, he cuts ſheer through the head of 

that 


* Vide Death-Wonnd of Hector. Vol. II. 
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that gigantic youth Pandarus, in ſuch a manner, that 
the divided parts of it hung in equal portions, from 
either ſhoulder. - The deſcription has ſomething ſo 
very pictureſque, that I give it you in the Poet's 
own language, for no ot] er can exprels it. 


alt? conſurgit in enſem ; - 

Et mediam ferro gemina inter tem ora frontem 
Dividit, imfubeſque immani vulnere malas ; 

Fit ſonus, ingenti concuſſa eft frondere tellus : 
Collaſiſos artus atque arma cruenta cerebro 
Sternit humi moriens : atque illi hartibus @quis 
Huc cafut atque illue numero ex utroque fiefiendit. 


What think you of this wound for a novelty ! It ap- 
pears to me to be juſt within the bounds of poetical 
probability : but I think that the Rutulian prince 
muſt have been * a right good markſman,” to hit 
the longitudinal or ſtrait future of the ſkull fo ex- 
actly. There was, however, ſome Engliſh champion 
(I now forget his name*) who is ſaid, on the faith 

Vin i Of 


Hugh de Covrey, Earl of Ulſter, He lived in the reign of 
King John; in whoſe favour he appeared as a champion, but no one 
man in the whole Kingdom of France was hardy enough to en- 
counter him. 


by — oy fin on 


( 133 ) | 
of authentic hiſtory, to have done fomething nearly 
ſimilar; for he made it his uſual practice to divide 
a proof helmet, or head-peace, all through at one 
ſtroke of his broad-ſword—his ſword muſt have car- 
ried a good edge. 


3 


LETTER XXXVII. 


A 


VARIETY OF WOUNDS. 


—  — ———  ___ ãq 


SIR, 
HE nature of the ancient weapons of war, and 
the wounds thereby inflicted, were ſo entirely 
different from thoſe of modern times; and the 
ſtrength of the ancient warriors was ſuppoſed to be 
ſo great in the Heroic Age, that one can ſcarcely, at 
this diſtance of time, tell what recorded exertions are 
probable, and what not. Soon after the laſt inſtance 
that I gave you out of the 9th Book; a ſimilar and 
{till more extraordinary one occurs of the vigour of 
N the 
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the arm of the aforeſaid Turnus. Lynceus was the 
fatal inſtance; for while he oppoſed the Rutillian 
Prince in the rapid career of his man- killing fury 


Huic uno dejetum cominus ictu 


Cum galea longe jacuit cafut — 


here the Hero's head, helmet and all, flew off at one 
ſtroke. This is again what I call pictureſque de- 
ſcription, and as ſuch, has a beautiful effect in poetry ; 
and let that ſuffice, for the honour of the Poet. But, 
in this ſingular inſtance, the aſſiſtance of a Deity 
luckily interpoſes ; for we are told juſt before, that 
Imperial Juno had infuſed præternatural power into 
her favourite hero. How far Virgil did or did not 
underſtand the nervous ſyſtem,* may be the object of 
future ſpeculation : it is ſufficient in all theſe caſes 
that he knew, when the brains were out, the man 
would die.” Turn back a little in the 9th Book, 
and you will find another of thoſe fingular-circum- 
ſtanced wounds. A Hero, (I beg his pardon for not 
remembering his name) having received a ſlight 

wound 


That he did not diſtinguiſh the arteries ſrom the veins, is clear 
from hence, ſalientem ſanguine veneam. Geo, iii, The word Salienter 
being applicable only to an Artery, 
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wound in his fide, dropped his ſhield, and applied 
his hand to the wounded part, when, lo? another 
arrow nailed his hand to his fide, — Abdita et intus 


Sſuramenta anime letali vulnere rufut— 


If I underſtand this matter rightly, Virgil makes 
this wound mortal, from the injury received in the 
lungs themſelves, and the ſudden ſtoppage of the 
breath. There is even yet another novel wound, 
deſcribed in the proverbially beautiful Epiſode of 
Niſus and Euryalus, in the ſame Book. Niſus, in 
revenge for his beloved Euryalus, makes his deſpe- 
rate way through all obſtacles, to the murderer (if 
we may ſo deem him) of his friend ; and while Vol- 
ſcenes is clamouring aloud— 

Enſem.— 
Rutul: Clamantis in ore. 

Condidit adverſo. 
He (Niſus) ſtabbed him deeply in the mouth, or ra- 
ther in the throat, with the point of his ſword. And 
when we conſider what a tremendous weapon the 


ancient broad-ſword was, and the violence with 
which it was thruſt, you will eaſily perceive, with- 
N 2 out 
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out any comment of mine, why this wound ſhould 
be mortal, and ſpeedily ſo. Virgil is ſo fond of this 
wound, that he repeats it again with little alteration, 


Viz.—Clamantis ſiſtit in ore. — 


As a further proof, that in moſt death-wounds in 
the throat, Virgil underſtands the wind-pipe to be 
divided. Peruſe the following 


—Dryoſiem ferit eminus haſta 
Sub mentum graviter fireſſa, fiariterque loquendi 


Vocem, animumque rafit, trajecto gutture. 


In this inſtance, the wind-pipe muſt have been 
evidently cut through, ſince the whole ſubſtance of 
the throat was pierced by the ſpear. Among other 
uncommon and extra-wounds, you are referred to 
the following : 


Semianimeſque micant digiti ferrumque retractani. 


In this caſe the fingers continue to graſp and re- 
graſp (for ſuch is the force of the verb reta&ant) the 
ſteel or ſword, after the hand was ſevered from the 
arm. Is this circumſtance natural or not ? Do the 

muſcles 


tt 
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muſcles continue, their former action, for ſome little 
time after they are deprived of the nervous influence ? 
Your's, abruptly. 


P. S. One more on your favourite ſubje& of 
horſes, —Horace ſays, Bonis eft in Equis hatrum virtus, 
that in good horſes there is the virtue of their fires : 
whereas Virgil, the great Veterinarian of Roman an- 
tiquity, aſſerts, ſpeaking of all animals, 


Corfura fir ecifue matrim legat 


If by © corpora” he means, (as I ſuſpe& he does) 
what jockies call ſize, I agree with him; for I be- 
lieve it is in general pretty true, that almoſt all ani- 
mals, however they partake of the ſpirit and ſhape of 
the fathers, generally poſſeſs the fize or magnitude of 
their mothers. You may remark in moſt families, 
where the matron is large, let the good man be as 
diminutive as he may, the children are almoſt always 


large-ſized. This is clearly exemplified in a family 


that you and I know ; and where, at firſt fight, I have 
ſometimes taken the father for one of his younger 
ſons. I am not altogether unacquainted with the 


comparative anatomy of the horſe : I obſerve, as 1 
believe 
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believe every body elſe muſt do, that the inteſtinal 
canal is longer in proportion in that animal than in 
any other of the ſame dimenſions ; and this I take to 
be the true reaſon why purgative medicines act fo 
ſlowly when adminiſtered to horſes. I remark like- 
wiſe that the brain of a horſe is comparatively ſmall 
in quantity. I obſerve the ſame of the dog; and 
yet horſes and dogs are (the elephant excepted) the 
moſt docile, ſagacious, and (if I may be allowed ſuch 


an expreſſion) the moſt intelligent animals of the 
Brute Creation. 


— — — 
LETTER XXXVIL 
ON 


ANTIENT NEUROLOGY. 


— — ——— — 


SIR, 


HAVE often thought of what uſe were the com- 
mon ſoldiers in the heroic age? Since the ple- 


beians never killed any of the enemy, that we read 


of, 


BR 2 ® 
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of, either in Homer or Virgil; and on the firſt 
reflection, we might be induced to ſuppoſe, that in 
antient Greece or Troy, the battalion men ſtood 
ſtill to ſee their leaders fight. But however the 
higheſt flights of romantic fancy muſt ſome how be 
reconciled to common ſenſe. Homer ſpeaking of the 
extra exploits of his heroes, attributes them partly to 
the '@ 3.2444: to thoſe about them. And this phraſe, as 
well as I remember, is particularly applied to the two 
Ajaxes. I humbly conceive that this gives a clue to 
unravel the whole paetic myſtery; for inſtance, 
Achilles commanded a troop of myrmidons, and 
whatever actions were performed by the troop at 
large, were attributed to their commander : ſo of all 
the reſt of the heroes, in the Trojan and Italian wars. 
And IT obferve likewiſe, that when ſome of the firſt 
rate heroes in the HFliad and AXneid, riſe in their 
military ferocity, they kill men fo very faſt; that if 
they had quietly ſubmitted their throats to be cut, 
or their brains to be knocked out; the heroĩcal exe- 
cutioners could not have diſpatched their enemies 
with more expedition; and the Muſe is often invoked 
to record thofe ſlaughters : they tell well in heroic 

verſe, 
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verſe, and having the ſanction of Homer and Virgil, 
and every other epic bard; no critics dares to dif. 
pute the prerogative; and for which they have a 
kind of patent from Apollo, the profeſſionary God of 
their inſpiration. 

In the 10th book, now before me, the pious Æneas 
exhibits a ſtriking proof of the truth of my obſerva- 
tions : for on his firſt appearance in the war, he makes 
his military debut, and handſells his Vulcanian ſword, 
by killing, indiſcriminately, almoſt every man that 
has the ill fate to come in his way. I am likewiſe 
ſtopped in my career: for what have we here unex- 
peRedly ?—Read with me. 


Dexteraque ex humero NERVIS moribunda fiefiendit— 


* the dying hand hangs from the ſhoulder by the 
nerves or tendons ;. this is the firſt expreſs mention of 
nerves in the ZEneid, and naturally leads me to the 
dark ſubject of the Antient Neurology: as what ! 
mean to ſay may he almoſt included in a nutſhell ; 
if I am erroneous, I will be conciſely ſo. For I 
really believe, however novel the notion may be, 
that the word nerve obtained its appellation from its 
reſemblance 
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reſemblance to a bow-ftring ; for though the nerves 
muſt neceſſarily have been prior to bow-ſtrings, 
yet the uſe of the bow was prior to the difcovery of 
the nerve. * ¹ο¹ was the appropriated Greek 
word for the ſtring of the bow; and from thence 
was formed the word Þ ue, which in alt old me- 
dical writers ſignifies nerve, tendon, or any round 
ligament promiſcuouſly. For want of this knowledge 
I have heard ſome modern anatomiſts affect to ridi- 
cule the Stagyrite, with reſpe& to his mention of 
the nerves of the heart : whereas, though but an in- 
different anatomiſt, he was correctly and ſcientifically 
right in his obſervation; fince he clearly means, 
the ſtrong — fibres of the heart. 


Ariſtotle did not even know that any nerves at all 
originated from the brain; and therefore could not 
poſſibly allude to the har vagum, or any other nerves 
that might ſupply the heart: but only to thoſe well 
known ſtrong tendons, that make a conſtituent 
part of that noble muſcle, and aſſiſt in its dilatation 

and 


® veven 3 whatever ſome Lexographers may ſay to the contrary, - 
neither vevgn nor vevgoy are themes but both are derived from 1 


to twiſt, ſpin, or weave ; or from u, to nod, or move. 
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and contraction. In fact, the Greek philoſopher,, 
phyfiologiſts, and phyſicians, had little or no idea of 
the difference between what we now call nerve, ten- 
don, or ligament for, which ever of the three had 
the appearance of a ſtring, was known by the com- 
mon appellation of nerve. But ſome modern critics 
have extended this idea too far, when they ſuppoſe 
that Galen and ſome other writers, meant to com- 
prehend the flat and capſular ligaments, under the 
general term of nerves. If this were the caſe, the 
complicated wound of Æneas, might be explained 
in a few words; but your knowledge of the Greek 
language will teach you, that nothing was called 
nerve by the antients, but what was round, and like 
a twiſted cord. 


LETTER 


( 143 ) 
LETTER XXXIX. 


ON 


ANTIENT NEUROLOGY. 


„ 
HILE writing my laſt letter, I fancied that T 
underſtood Antient Neurology, but I now 


find myſelf a little confuſed on that intricate ſubjeR : 
and it is no wonder, if we, at this diſtant period, 
ſhould not underitand the antient Phyſiologiſts, 
fince it is not quite clear that they underſtood 
themſelves. For it is very ſingular, that after what 
we now call the nerves, were found to originate from 
the brain; they ſhould continue (in their appel- 
lations) to confound them with the tendons. And 
therefore the method to underſtand the old Neu- 
rology, is to carry this remark with you ; that under 
the general term of nerves, the Grecian anatomiſts 
comprehended not only what we now call the 
nervous ſyſtem, but all tendinous extremities of 
muſcles, indiſcriminately, and all ſuch ligaments of 
the joints as were round, or any wiſe like a bow- 


ſtring, 


I 
! 
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ſtring, or indeed any other ſtring : but it is pretty 
clear, as I have already remarked, that the flat or 
capſular ligaments, were never included under the 
above deſcription. I have often thought, that the 
man who firſt found out the communication of the 
nerves with the brain, made as great a diſcovery as 
he who diſcovered the circulation of the blood. 


Let us conſider a little what the Greek phyſicians 
or philoſophers knew of this matter. Hippocrates 
was the father of the medical art, and perhaps the 
moſt ſucceſsful practitioner that the world ever 


- produced : his penetration was beyond deſcription, 


but he had litrle or no opportunity of improving 
in anatomy : otherwiſe he could not have failed to 
have traced the nerves back to their origin in the 
brain. But this diſcovery was very imperſeCtly 
(if at all) to be attributed to the divine old man of 
Cos: ſome of his detached remarks tend very new 
towards it ; but when we come to conſider them at 
large, we ſhall find, that not in words only, (for that 
would be immaterial) but even in his ideas he made 
no diſtinction between nerve and tendon. Perhaps 


never 
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never any man poſſeſſed a more comprehenſive 
mind than Ariſtotle ; he was a man of almoſt uni- 
verſal genius, and likewiſe of the greateſt learning 
that antient Greece ever produced: Alexander the 
Great did himſelf more honour by keeping him as 


a preceptor, than by any other action he ever per- 
formed in his boaſted conqueſt of the world. But in 


the matter before us, (I moſt humbly beg the phi- 
loſopher's pardon for the daring aſſertion) he ſeemed 


to know, what I call, leſs than nothing: for, in the 


name of wonder, how is it poſſible, that poſſeſſing ſo 


fine a head, he ſhould not even know that it con- 


tained brain? For he looked upon that nobleſt part 
to be a fungus ſubſtance, compoſed of earth and wa- 
ter, and to be void of blood, and deſtitute of ſenſa- 
tion. 


Herophilus or Eraſiſtratus, one or other, or both 
of them, were the firſt who knew the true and ge- 
nuine office of the brain and nerves, or at leaſt the 
uſes aſcribed to them by all ſucceeding anatomiſts. 
Theſe two men are ſuppoſed to have been co-tem- 
poraries ; though, as Heroyhilus was the elder, from 
that and ſome other circumſtances, it appears pro- 

O that 


— 
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bable that he was the diſcoverer. He lived in the 
reign of that great patron of learning Ptolomy Soter, 
otherwiſe known by the name of Ptolomy the fon 
of Lagus. It is generally believed that he was born 
at Carthage, but 'that he made his diſſeQions at 
Alexandria in Egypt. All the works of theſe two 
anatomical phyſicians, are now loſt ; but ſome ex- 
tracts of them are preſerved in the volumes of Ga- 
len, and ſome other medical writers. They were 
likewiſe the firſt that diſſected men; for all anato- 
miſts before them had only examined brutes. Both 
of theſe traced the nerves, or at leaſt ſome nerves, 
from the brain. It is enough for my purpoſe, that 
Herophilus diſcovered the optic nerves, though he 
called them optic pores, from a ſuppoſition that 
they were hollow: but it is affirmed, that he ro 
trated this opinion on better information. It little 
ſignitied what name he gave to them, he certainly 
deſcribes them as nerves. This man not only tells 
us, that the nerves derived their origin from the 
brain, hke ſo many branches from a common 
trunk; but likewiſe, that they were a part of the 
medulla ſpinalis, 

I coull 
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I could ever wiſh to judge an author by his own 
words. Rufus the Epheſian, an eminent writer, 
who lived about the reign of the Emperor Trajan, 
has preſerved the words of Herophilus. Speaking 
of what we call the true nerves, he calls them, 


ae Uf gj * yivuga the ſenſitive or volun- 
tary nerves: or in other words, thoſe that ſerve the 
purpoſes of ſentation and voluntary motion. But 
this ſame author, though clear in idea, runs into the 
ſame verbal confuſion with Hippocrates, when he 
ſays there are three ſorts of nerves : by the two laſt, 
he muſt either mean tendons or ligaments, or be 
guilty of a great inconſiſtency,” by ſuppoſing one 
power of motion to reſide in the muſcles themſelves. 
Such is the almoſt inexplicable myſtery cauſed by 
the ancient anatomiſts, in confounding nerve, ten- 
don, and ligament, under one general term; and 
that too in a language ſo unequivocally explicit as 
the Greek: in which there was i the appropriated 

O2 word 


* This word derived from ggox:cew, may be rendered in Latin, 
fpropono, to propoſe z or præpono, to put or prefer one thing before 
another ; and conſequently implies either volition or intelligence, or 
perhaps both : the one being the conſequence of the other, 
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word for tendon; and cu, + the appropriated 
term for ligiament. 


A word more of the Stagyrite. This father of the 
art of logic, was lead into moſt unaccountably erro- 
neous notions, through his ignorance of the nervous 
fyſtem: he ſuppoſed that the „ dor/i, or what is 


vulgarly called the back-bone, contained marrow, 


like any other bone of the limbs; and even to this 
day, we call the contents of the ſpinal vertebrae me- 
dulla ſhinalis: and thus by a learned abſurdity, retain 
the antient appellation expreſſive of a falſe idea, 
even after tlie true one is clearly underſtood. It is 
evident likewiſe from Ariſtotle's entire ignorance of 
the nerves deriving their origin from the brain, that 
Hippocrates never made that diſcovery ; for if he 
had, the notion could never have been loſt ſo ſoon ; 
and the Greek philoſopher, who borrowed to much 
from the Greek phyſician, would moſt certainly 
have adopted the new diſcovery, if any ſuch had 
been found in the Hippocratic writings. As the 
| 8 great 

+ cudectass is derived from der, cum; and dt, lige; to bind to- 


gether; and from /igo, is formed the Latin word Iligamentum, a liga- 
ment. 
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great metaphyſical philoſopher knew nothing of the 
brain, he was of courſe greatly at a loſs how to ac- 
count for ſenſation ; he therefore ſuppoſed the heart 
to be the ſeat of the ſoul ; and I believe he made it 
the reſervoir of the animal ſpirits, and conſequently 


the origin of motion and ſenſation. But in other 
parts of his works he ſeems to think the fleſh the 


proper organ of Senſation ; though he could not 
but perceive, that motion was performed by the 


nerves, as he calls them, by which word, beyond all 


diſpute, here again, he muſt mean tendons, or the ex- 


tremities of muſcles. The misfortune of Ariſtotle 


was, that though one of the moſt accute reaſoners 


in the world; he had no true premiſes or data to 


reaſon from; thereforel ſay, that with all his errors, 


had he lived in the preſent improved ſtate of ana- 
tomy, he would have been the greateſt profeſſor in- 
that ſcience that the world has ever produced. And' 
if I am not very much miſtaken, even in his dark 


age, he made ſome weak efforts towards the diſco- 


very of the lacteals at leaſt, if not of the Iymphatic- 


or abſorbent ſyſtem. But if what authors ſay, con- 


cerning Herophilus be true, he came very near indeed 


O 3 - towards 
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towards making a diſcovery, which has cauſed fo, 


much noiſe in the preſent age, and the honour of 
which has been claimed by ſo many: ſo true it is, 
that though any diſcovery may be new to the diſ- 
cover, it is no reaſon why it may not have been 
known before ; and in this ſenſe, perhaps, there is 
nothing completely new under the ſun. 


— — ki. ar ar — — 


LELITER XI. 
ON 


ANTIENT NEUROLOGY 


- 
* 


SIR, 


OMER certainly knew little or nothing of the 


nervous ſyſtem, which was not diſcovered in 
antient Greece in his early day ; and therefore, if he 
did know it at all (and it does not appear in his works 
that he did) he muſt have borrowed this knowledge 
from ſome of the K'gyptian ſages, during his abode in 


their country, which was at that time the fruitful 


nurſery 


8198998 


nurſery of univerſal ſcience. Virgil,“ conſidering 
the age in which he lived, ought to have learned 
that the nerves originated from the brain: and I 
verily believe that he did poſſeſs this information, 
though he has not diſplayed it in any of his poems. 
He uſes © nervus,” for a bow-ſtring, nerve, or ten- 
don, promiſcuouſly : and once in the gth Æneid, by 
the phraſe, numeroſque intendere nervis : he clearly 
means the ſtrings of a muſical inſtrument. - And in- 
deed, all the Roman writers uſe the word in the ſame 
ambiguous ſenſe. For as the two Greek words 
ngo and vevgn, were both of them expreſſed by the 
ſingle word © nervus,” that appellation. was uſed in 
| more different ſenſes, than almoſt any other in the 
Latin language. But I think that Horace had more 
inſight into the nervous ſyſtem, and was a much 
better phyſician than Virgil. What think you. of 
the following ? 


Didtaque 


As Virgil ſtudied at Athens, and underſtosd Greek ſo well; it 


is hardly probable that he ſhould not have availed himſelf of the 


medical ſcience of the Greek writers : ſor I believe the writings of 
Herophilus were in being at that time, and in great vogue. Cicero 


mentions them with much reſpect, and, if 1 miſtake not, alludes to 


them as exiſting in-his time. 
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Difaque ceſſantem nervis elidere morbum 
Sulfhura, —— 

« Sulphureous waters ſaid to diſperſe the malady 
lingering on the nerves!” And can any language 
better expreſs what is now called, in the faſhionable 
phraſe, a ſlow nervous diſorder ? That ſulphureous“ 
waters are friendly to the nerves, was an antient 
doctrine: and this is, in ſome meaſure confirmed 
by the action of the Bath waters, ſo very ſalutary 
to the nervous influence. For, whatever the wit or 
ridicule of Dr. Lucas may have ſuggeſted to the con- 
trary, the waters of all the different hot baths at 
Bath, are known to contain more or leſs ſulphur ; 
though not in any particular form, which that very 
ingenious Chemiſt could diſcover in his analyſis. The 
commencement of the Horatian epiſtle to Numonius 
Vala, (as far as it is intelligible through a period + 

| of 


® The ſulphureous waters here alluded to, aroſe ſomewhere hear 
the lake Avernus ; though (as Francis obſerves) the poet here more 
particularly means, the ſtoves, where the ſulphureous vapours, ex- 
haling from the earth, cauſe a dry heat, which promotes perſpira- 
tion, 

+ This is perhaps a ftriking fingular inſtance of the moſt confuſed 
ſentence in all Horace's works ; for he is, in general, not only a 
moſt pleaſant and agreeable, but likewiſe as clear and intelligible an 
author as any which the Avguſtine age has produced, 
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of a mile, and a parentheſis, within a parentheſis) 
-ontains much medical information. The Poet 
having tried the hot hath at Baiz, to no purpoſe, 
was now uſing the cold bath, for the recovery of 
his health, (by the advice of Antonius Muſa) amid 
froſt and ſnow: from whence we may perceive, 
that the preſent ſalutary practice of winter bathing 
is as old as the Auguſtine age. Antonius Muſa, phy- 
ſician extraordinary to the Emperor, was at this 
time, (viz. when the epiſtle was written) in high 
vogue at the court of Rome, having juſt before per- 
formed a cure upon Auguſtus himſelf, by the judi- 
cious uſe of the cold bath. But how tranſient the 
glory, and ſhort-lived the patronage beſtowed on the 
beſt practitioners of the healing art! for cold bathing 
being the faſhion, and like all other new-diſcovered 
remedies, expected to cure every complaint; it was 
preſcribed for all diſorders, but the ſame preſcription 
that had in ſo extraordinary a manner, relieved Au- 
guſtus, having unluckily killed Marcellus; the ſci- 
ence of phyſic, and all its profeſſors, fell into their 
original contempt. This J attribute to the Romans 
being unacquainted with the operation of medicine ; 


for 
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for I am forry to ſay, that (though your favourites) 
they were little better than an ignorant people, even 
in the moſt improved ſtate : the art of war being the 
only one that they underſtood. 


« Tu regere imſierio frofrulos, Romane memento” was 
the beſt charaeriſtic encomium that the wit, taſte, 
and genius of Virgil could beſtow on his country- 


men. Again: 


Jollere nodoſam neſcit medicina adagram,“ is ano- 
ther Horatian aphoriſm; and can any thing be bet- 
ter expreſſed, or in the general, be more true in ob- 
ſervation ; For if it. be not true that, in the preſent 
improved ſtate of medicine the gout is abſolutely in- 
curable, yet I believe you will allow that this is a 
ſingularly critical malady, which no judicious phy- 
ſician would ever attempt to cure; and thoſe daring 
empirics, who make the attempt, if ever they do re- 
move the gouty paroxiſms, generally at the ſame 
time remove their patients out of this troubleſome 
world. 


Once more, read the following ſtanza— 


Creſcit 


1 
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Creſcit indulgens fibi dirus hydrojis ; 

Nec fitim hellit, niſi cauſa morbi 

Fugerit venis, et aquoſus albo, 

Corfore languor ; 
and tell me, if what the faculty call a Leucophleg- 
matia,* was ever more beautifully, or more fcien- 
tifically deſcribed ? Horace certainly improved him- 
ſelf much from the converſation of his medical 
friend Muſa, as I hope to do by your-correſpon- 
dence. 
Yours, &c. 


* 
P. 5. Since the above letter was written I have 


had an unexpected opportunity of referring to tlie 
works of Ariſtotle. In proof of what I have already 
aſſerted, ſpeaking of the heart, in his chapter con- 
cerning animals, he has theſe expreſs words, x: Tos 
Koihois eulots veiges ves: in iſiſis cavitatibus nervi inſunt. 

In 


* This word is derived from Aevxos, white, and @>:yugx, phlegm, 
or humour; and this phlegm (in its common ſenſe) is what Horace 
alludes to. When ſpeaking of himſelf, he ſays, præcipue ſanus riff 
quum FITUITA moleſt: eft: „ that he is in good health, unleſs when 
a deff uc ion of phlegm is troubleſome. —Ce!ius, a phyſician of ſome 
note, who lived about the reign of Nero, makes a curious threefold 
diviſion of dropſies; and calls the third ſort leucophlegmatiaz and 


which he believed to proceed from ſome deſect of tlie liver and 
ſpleen. 
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s _ ANTIENT NEUROLOGY. 


In the very cavaties (of the heart) there are nerves,” 
as the antients called them; tendons, according to 
the modern expreſſion, this ſpeaks for itſelf, and 


needs no further comment. 


I have been juſt dipping into his chapter, mee: $115, 
concerning plants: and I think that here, as well as 
in his Poetics, he ſhews, that he was, or might have 
been, if he choſe it, a firſt rate poet, for he is ever 
full of metaphorical expreſſions : he talks of ** 9. 
Cs,” the veins of trees; and the ſap he calls way, 
the marrow : and he likewiſe 'mentions Kead:7y, the 
heart of a tree, by the ſame ſtrong phraſe, as we now 
ſay, the heart of oak. I agree with you, and believe 
with moſt others, in thinking our immortal Lock, a 
much greater, and to my conception a much clearer 
metaphyſician than Ariſtotle. But there is no ſuch 
compariſon between the general abilities of the two 
men ; for the genius of the former (great as it was) 
was confined to certain ſubjects, that of the latter 
was unlimitted. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIII. 


ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


—— 
Ut Piftura Poefis erit, que ff fraſius ſtes, 
Te cafuet magis. Hon. 
SIR, 


THINK that the motto from Horace can never 
be better applied than to Virgil. I dipped into 
the Æneid at firſt with a view only to the wound now 
under conſideration; but, in the language of ro- 
mance, I have been ſo ſpell- bound by the charms of 
the Virgilian page, that I quit it with reluQtance, 
even for the re-peruſal of the Homeric. Not that Ho- 
mer is not a greater poet than Virgil, or that the 
Iliad is not upon the whole a nobler and more ſtrik- 
ing poem than the Eneid; but that the productions 
of the Mantuan Muſe, ſome how improve more than 
P any 
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any other on a repeated peruſal. To come to the 
purpoſe - Æneas's laſt wound, as deſcribed in the 
12th book, is the counter- part of that of Menelaus, 
with only this difference; that in Menelaus's caſe, 
the barbs of the arrow were not in the fleſh ; but 
here the ſtem of the arrow was broken, and the 
barbs remained fixed in the fleſh of the thigh, as it is 
generally underſtood. At this moment I have not 
Virgil by me, but from moſt circumſtances, more 
particularly by the phraſe 
% Alternos longe nitentem cuſhide greſſus.“ 
I think the wound muſt be there, or thereabout; tho' 
I do not remember that Virgil expreſsly ſays fo : be 
that as it may, that wound is confuſedly announced, 
and no wiſe equal to the Homeric one from whence 
it was, in ſome meaſure, copied. In this place, how- 
ever, the hero wiſhes to have a little heroic ſurgery 
performed ; for, in his rage for the fight, he defires 
his attending friends to cut out the barbed dart with 
the points of their ſwords; but Iapis, the old army 
ſurgeon, knew better, and practiſed according to the 
beſt of his knowledge; but vain was human aid ! the 
poet is therefore forced to have recourſe to ſuperna- 
tural 
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tural agency; and the Mother-Goddeſs very oppor- 
tunely comes in to the aſſiſtance of her afflicted ſon; 
ſhe applies the Ditany of Crete, but forgets not to 
add a little of the precious juice of Ambroſia, and 
odoriferous Panacza; the two laſt are metaphorical 
herbs. and not to be found in any botanical garden 
in Europe; but the Ditany of Crete is well known, 
and generally eſteemed a vulnerary herb; it is a ſpe- 
cies of the origanum, or wild marjoram. Virgil 
ſhews himſelf every where an excellent botaniſt, if he 
be not ſo good a ſurgeon as Homer. Take the 
deſcription of the plant in the poet's own words : 


Puberibus caulem folits, & flore comantem 


Purhureo. 


„The ſtalk or ſtem, with downy or woolly leaves, 
and the head crowned or topped with a purple 
flower.” I have ſeen this herb, I believe, in the bo- 
tanical garden at Kew. You are an eminent bota- 
niſt, and I only an amateur of the art. I have not a 
Linnæus to refer to, but you have; and if you do, you 
may poſſibly find that Virgil's account of the Ditany 
(all but the root, and that he has not mentioned) 


P 2 | may 
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may differ only from his in this reſpect, that the one 
is written in proſe, and the other in beautiful verſe. 


Your's, &c. 


P. S. In anſwer to your ſhort query in your laſt 
tayour, juſt this minute received, viz. why I think 
Demoſthenes * a greater orator than Cicero; I ſay, 
that judgment is formed upon the different effect 
that their orations had upon their auditors ; for when 
Demoſthenes concluded, the general cry was, Let 
us march againſt Phillip!“ and Cicero's harangue 
being ended, the general exclamation was, what a 
beautiful diſcourſe the orator has delivered! But 
this was not always the caſe. Ihave not read any of 
Cicero's orations for many years ; but, if I remember 
rightly, his oration fro Marco Marcello, had a dif- 
ferent and ſuperior effect: for, as well as I can re- 
collect, Cæſar went into the ſenate-houſe, or court 
of judicature, determined to condemn Marcellus, in 

ſpite 
® According to Plutarch, Pericles the Athenian, who lived before 
Demofthenes, was a greater man than be: — His works are loſt; 


and, according to the ſame author, Demeas, a mariner, was a better 
extemporary orator than either of them. 
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ſpite of the fine things that the orator might advance 


in his favour; but the reſult of the buſineſs did equal 


honour to the abilities of the one, and the feelings of 
the other. For the orator's addreſs to the Conqueror 
of the World is, in my humble opinion, as great a 
maſter-piece of oratory as the world has ever pro- 
duced. But between the general abilitics of the two 
men, compariſon is at an end. Demoſthenes was 
only an orator and politician; whereas Cicero was a 
man of almoſt univerſal talents; and though he has 
been ridiculed by Juvenal as a had poet; his lefence 
of Archias the poet, ſhews, that at leaſt he underſtood 


the noble principles of the art, as well as , 051 f 
the age in which he lived. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLIL 


ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


Pacifer huic dederat florem Cylenius album, 
Moly wocant ſuheri, nigrd radice tenetur. Ovip. 


SIR, 


T has been a moat point with the learned, that 
no internal medicines were given at the time of 
the Trojan war. I am not quite certain, however, 
that the inſtance I am now giving, does not in ſome 
meaſure contradict the aſſertion: read the ſequel, and 
judge for yourſelf, I have been full in my remarks 
on the botanical knowledge of Virgil: and perhaps 
this is one of the few ſciences, in which he was ſupe- 
rior to his great maſter. However, Homer, tho? he 
treats but little concerning the properties of herbs, 
whenever he does, his deſcription is accurate. Turn 
to the 10th Book of the Odyſſey, where Ulyſſes, going 
to the palace of Circe, to ſeek after his loſt friends, 
met 
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met the God Mercury, in diſguiſe, who gave him an 
antidote againſt the medical cups of the celebrated 
enchantreſs. 


Toge popHha u 
9 85 tai h t, ya ax! de xt Ay. 
Mgzav Je wiv xartzo: Do, | p 


« He (viz. Mercury) gave an herb, the root was 
black, but the flower was like milk : the Gods call it 
Moly. This herb is a. ſpecies of the Allium, or 
Garlic. I have ſeen this herb likewiſe, I believe, in 
the botanical garden at Kew; the flower was lite- 
rally white as milk, the root I never ſaw; but was 
informed that it was black, and till retains the claſ- 
ſical name of the Homeric Moly. It is mentioned 
by ſeveral Greek authors, and I believe by Galen: 
it is little uſed in modern preſcription. I have ſeen 
ſome account of it in ſome old medical diſpenſary, 
compoſed about the time of the witching days of 
bigot James, where it is adviſed as a ſpecific againſt 
witchcraft. Pray do you know any think of the effi- 
cacy of the herb? Is it a carminative, or anywiſe 
calculated to relieve thoſe nervous or hypocondraical 

diſeaſes, 
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diſeaſes, which were ſuppoſed to proceed from 
the effect of magic? You would laugh at the long 
notes of ſome learned commentators on this paſſage : 
but let us advert a little to the original text. Here 
we are told, that the Goddeſs Circe gave her gam 
or drugs in the bread that her gueſts eat, and in the 
wine which they drank ; and that this, together with 
the operation of her wand, transformed them into 
brutes. Let ns abſtract the veil of poetry, and con- 
ſider the matter in the ſtile of common ſenſe—Circe 
was a beautiful woman, and a noted demi-rep of an- 
tiquity, reſided on a pleaſant iſland, and captivated 
by her perſonal charms ; and if ſhe gave any drug, I 
ſhould ſuſpeR, that like the fair Helen, ſhe exhibited 
ſome nepenthe or opiate in her wine, which made 
the drinkers, in ſome meaſure, forget themſelves and 
their former ſtate ; and this, together with pleaſure 
and ſenſuality, might authorize the metaphorical 
expreſſion of their being transformed into brutes. As 
an humourous proof of the virtue of the herb alluded 
to, I remember an anecdote, of what is called in this 
part of the world, a white witch, that is, an anti- 
witch, or a good wizard, who counteracts the power 


of 
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of the bad or malevolent ones. This man, a novel 
genius in his capacity of an exorciſt, uſed to mix 
up a doſe of garlic and ſome other fœtid herbs, with 
this deſign ; that he concluded, that the Devil him- 
ſelf could not ſtand the ſtink of the herbs, that he 
had prepared for his repaſt; and therefore that he 
would be obliged to quit his patient nolens volens, I 
cannot ſay, but that I wiſh that the ſaid King James 
and the Majority of his Lords and Commons, had 
taken a plentiful doſe of the magical antidote ; which, 
in all probability, would have made them ſo ſick and 
ſorry, that they would not have had time to paſs an act 
whereby half the old women in the kingdom were 
liable to undergo a violent death, under the abſurd 
idea of exerting an inconceivable influence, 
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LETZ TER Ml. 


SINGULAR INSTANCES 
OF 


AMPUTATED HANDS. 


E ü. —— 


SIR, 
MONG the ſingular death-wounds in the Tliad, 
I now refer you to the 5th Book, where Euri- 
pylus wounds Hypſenor, the prieſt of Scamander, 
with a ſtroke of the ſword - a 8 "ear xiign Hag 
and cut off his heavy hand,” aH, de xeig mide 
r, but the bloody hand fell on the plain,” and 
death enſued. This is almoſt the only paſſage of the 
fort, that Pope has honoured with a medical remark, 
tho' he has been copious in his general obſervations 
on the great variety of deaths and wounds, &c. He 
tells us here, that Homer makes this man die upon 
the cutting off his arm, which is an inſtance of his 
{kill, for the great flux of blood that muſt follow ſuch 
a wound 
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a wound, would be the immediate cauſe of death ;* 
for my own part, I do not clearly underſtand 
how much, or what part of the arm (if any) 
might be cut off with the hand. Homer has not 
announced this matter with his wonted accuracy ; 
for he only ſays, in general terms, that the foe, ruſh- 
ing with the ſword, © . d, ſmote the ſho al- 
der, and cut off the hand, as before mentioned ; 
from which vague terms it is not quite clear, but 
that the whole arm might be taken off together with 
the hand. Pope has made the matter clear in his 
verſion, though I do not know that he is warranted 
by the original. 


&* On his broad ſhoulder fell the forceful brand, 
* Then, glancing downward, lopp'd his holy hand.” 


* 
This wound (though with ſome conſiderable va— 


riety) has been imitated by Virgil, as I have al- 
ready remarked. But Lucan, in his Pharſalia, has 
carried this matter to an extravagant height. In 
your extenſive library you may eaſily turn from one 
volume to another ; you will perceive my meaning 


clearly 


The death might have been prevented by tying up the arteries, 
er applying a powerful ſtyptic. 
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Clearly, if you dip into the third Book, and peruſe the t 
deſcription of the ſea-fight between the Maſſiliam MW * 
and D. Brutus; where, while a daring ſailor wu 
fixing his hand on a ſhip of the enemy ; ; 


eam gravis inſuſier ictus 
Amſiutat.pa 


« a mighty blow from above amputated it,” but the 
hand immortua nervis—(a bold expreſſion I) conti. 
nued its hold: and his right hand being off, 7»fau. 
rat firglia lava,” © he renews the fight with his 
left;” and that likewiſe being cut off, cum toto la. 
certo,” together with the whole arm, after receiving 
many ſtabs, and being run through and through; 


crebrd confixus cuſhide. : 
H. oflilem— a 
Inſiluit, ſolo nociturus fiondere, ſniſifim. t 


He, a mangled trunk, took a deſperate leap into the W ® 
hoſtile ſhip, and helped to fink it by his dying weight.” W * 
Here's a brave ſailor for you ! what boaſted Britiſh t 
tar can come near him? Lucan talks of Miracula 
fati, the miracles of fate,” that diſtinguiſhed the battles b 


which he recorded; and pray is not this one of 
them 
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them? This extravagantly-hyperbolical account 


tranſcends all comment of my feeble pen. Pray is 


not this Roman, ſomewhat like, or rather far ex- 
ceeding Witherington in the Scotch ballad of Chevy 
Chace ? R 


When both his legs were ſmitten off, 
He fought upon his ſtumps. 


I have a confuſed notion of ſomething a little ſimilar 
on authentic record, at one of the Grecian ſea-fights ; 
when a failor, for ſome ſmall time after his hands 
were amputated, ſtill held the enemy's ſhip by his 
teeth. I recolle& another ſomewhat ſimilar in- 
ſtance, but it is ſo long ago, that I almoſt forget the 
particulars; but when I was very young, I remember 
to have ſeen a ſailor without any hand. There was, 
at that time, a well authenticated account given of 
the occaſion ; by which it appeared, that by ſome 
means or other, he had been thrown overboard from 


a long- boat. I believe the boat was in diſtreſs, and 


the crew nearly ſtarving for want of proviſions; and 
that they drew lots who ſhould be firſt caſt over: 
but the man on whom the lot fell, ſwam after the 

Q boat, 
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boat, and continued to catch hold of the rudder, or 
ſome other part of it; in conſequence of which at- 
tempt to ſave himſelf from drowning, both his hands 
were by the crew chopped off, one after the other 
nevertheleſs he continued to ſwim after them, or, 
as his comrades phraſed it, to walk in the water— 
inſomuch, that after ſome time, the remaining ſailors 
in the boat, moved by compaſſion, took him in 
again; but the moſt extra part of this buſineſs was, 
that though there was not a ſurgeon, or even a ſur- 
geon's mate on board; the flux of blood was ſtopped, 
and the wounds in a fair way of healing before the 
boat could reach any port—comment on all theſe 
accounts, and this in particular, as you like it. 


Your's, &c. 


N. B. There is likewiſe another paſſage in the 
13th Iliad ; where Pope not only tranſlates juſily 
and beautifully, but likewiſe comments boldlz-: 
ſpeaking of a ſpear being infixed in the heart of a 
dying hero, he adds, 


The lahouring heart heaves with fo ſtrong a bound, 
The long lance ſhakes, and vibrates in the wound.“ 


C( 


pl 
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Pope, who I believe knew very little of anatomy, 
phyſiology, or ſurgery, has compoſed his comment 
from extracts of different authors, who have written 
(a little extravagantly) on the amazing powers of the 
heart. 


— — —— 


LETTER ALIV. 
REMARKS ON LUCAN. 


..... — —-n 


Cedet rudis muſa ferocis Enni, 
Et docti furor arduus Lucret!. 


The ruder muſe of Ennius, rough old ſage ! 
Shall yield, and learn'd Lucretius' lofty rage. 


SIR, 
HE firſt line of the motto is ſtriftly true, but 
the ſecond contains rather an extravagant 


compliment. Lucan, as a Poet, is certainly inferior 
to Lucretius ; but his Pharſalia, conſidered (as it al- 
ways ought to be) as an hiſtorical poem, poſſeſſes 
great merit: his page has to me all the charms of 

Q 2 novelty, 
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novelty, for it never met my eyes till now. The 
ſeveral characters of Cæſar, Pompey, and Cato, are 
moſt judiciouſly and beautifully diſcriminated ; tho' 
from the author's political principles, he is no great f 
friend to the firſt and moſt illuſtrious of the three. { 
In the firſt book now before me, Lucan very poeti- « 
cally deſcnbes the rapidity of Cæſar's marches, by 
aſſerting, that he was more rapid than a ſtone from 
the Balearian ſling, or an arrow from the Parthian 
bow: he likewiſe in the ſame book, accurately diſ- 
tinguiſhes the two different employments of the two 
ſacred officers, the Bardi and the Druidæ. The office 
of the former was to celebrate the exploits of warriors 
ſlain in battle ; but take his addreſs to them in his 
own words, than which, I think, no Latin verſe but 
that of Virgil can be more beautiful. Read and ac- 
| cept my flying verſion. 


Vos quoque qui fortes animas, belloque eremſitas 
Laudibus in longum vates dimittitis &vum 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina bardi. 


"Tis yours, ye berds ! to fog in lofty ſtrain 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs in battle ſlain 
And 


d 
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And like yourſelves, *midſt war's alarms ſecure, 
Your num'rous lays long ages ſhall endure, 


The buſineſs of the latter, (viz. the Druids) was to 
ſuperintend the ſacred offices of religion; and he 
expreſsly ſays, that they taught, even in that rude 
age, the ſublime but myſterious doctrines of the 
tranſmigration and immortality of the ſoul. Lucan 
has, I think, been poetically diffuſe in relating the 
prodigies that preceded the civil wars: but I more 
particularly defire to call your attention to that part, 
where Aruns, the Tuſcan augur, examines the en- 
trails of a ſteer, or bull newly ſlain; and I think you 
will perceive the ſuperſtition of the Roman People, 
and their ignorance of natural cauſes ; for all the 
bad ominous appearances were owing to a diilolved 
ſtate of the blood, as it is evident that the beaſt {ucri- 
ficed, muſt have been ill of the murrain (as deſcribed 
by Virgil) or of ſome other malignant and putriq 
diſeaſe. How little has common ſenſe, or indeed 
any ſenſe, to do with ſuperſtition |! 


Your's, &c. 
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P. S. As a plain proof of the diſſolved ſtate of the 
blood in the ſteer ſacrificed, advert to the following 
verſes: 
Nec cruor emicuit ſolitus; ſed vulnere largo 
Diffuſum rutilo nigrum fro ſanguine virus. 
And again, 
Plurimus aſherſo variabat ſanguine livor. 
But I cannot ſay that I thoroughly underſtand the 
Augur's phraſe, © cor jacet. Does he mean that the 
heartlay low in fituation ; or does he mean that the 
heart lay ſtill and did not palpitate, as was uſual in 


animals that were opened alive, like thoſe in the Ro- 
man ſacrifices ? 


LETTER 


| 
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LETTER XLV. 


REMARKS ON LU CAN. 


SIR, 
URN once more to the third Book of the Phar- 
ſalia, and in the ſea- fight already alluded to, 
you will be entertained with a double death- wound 
of a very curious nature: the deſcription is moſt 
ſingular, and not copied, or even imitated, from either 
Homer or Virgil. Since my laſt letter I have met 
with Rowe's tranſlation, I ſhall therefore give you the 
original, together with that, which is in this place 
very juſt to the ſenſe of the author. But, to perceive 
the full force and propriety of the two-fold wound, 
you will recollect, that Tagus, the ſea-officer, who 
is wounded, was engaged with two ſhips of the ene- 
my. 
— — Dun fugnat ab altd 
Puffie Tagus, Graiumque audax aſiluſtre retentat, 
| Terga 
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Terga ſimul ſiariter miſſis et hectora telis m 


Tranſigitur, medio concurrit fieftore ferrum 
Et Rtetit incertus, flueret quo vulnere ſanguis ; 


Donec utraſque ſimul largus cruor exſiulit haſtas. 
When from the lofty poop, whence fierce he fought, CG 


Tagus to ſeize a Grecian veſſel ſought ; en 
But double death his daring hand repreſs'd, Ic 
One ſpear transfix'd his back, and one his breaſt, n 


And deadly met within his heaving cheſt. 
Doubtful awhile the flood was ſeen to ſtay, 
At length the ſteely ſhafts at once gave way; 
Then fleeting life a two-fold paſſage found, 
And ran divided from each ſtreaming wound, 


Take another pictureſque deſcription from the 
ſame naval engagement. 


Dum cufit in ſociam Gyarens erumſicre fufthim 


Excihit immiſſum ſuſſienſa ſier ilia ferrum, 
Aﬀixuſque rati, tels retenente, Hieſiendit. 


To fill his place bold Gyareus eſſay'd, 
But paſſing from a neighb'ring ſhip was ſtay'd : 
Swift thro” his loins a flying jav'lin ſtruck, 
And nail'd him to the veſſel he forſook. Rowe. 


Take 
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Take deſcriptions as they are; inſtead of giving 
my comments, yours are expected, by 


Your's, &c. 


P. S. I fince find, on better information, that Lu- 
can's hyperbolically-poetical account of the ſailor's 
extra exploits after the loſs of his hands, had the fol- 
lowing foundation; one Acilius, a mariner, but for- 
merly a foot ſoldier of the 1oth legion, having 
loſt his right-hand in the ſea-fight, grappled the ene- 
my's frigate, or ſome ſmall veſſel with his left hand; 
and did not quit his hold till the veſſel funk. This 
fact is ſupported upon the united authorities of Va- 
lerius Maximus, and Plutarch. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLVI. 


LUCTAN's ACCOUNT 
OF 
SERPENTS, 


—— .. —ͤ—p—[4òʃC 


SIR, 
1 F all the pages of the Pharſalia, I would moſt 
particularly recommend the latter part of the 
gth Book to your perufal ; for there you will find 
copious materials in your own way. Lucan's origin 
of Serpents in Africa, is moſt poetically and roman- 
tically attributed to the blood that diſtilled from the 
amputated head of the Gorgon Meduſa ; 


— —— virus flillantis tabe Meduſe. 


You will likewiſe be much delighted with the na- 
tural hiſtory of venomous ſerpents, exemplified in a 
great variety of inſtances ; moſt of them I believe are 
tound to exiſt except the Amphiſbæna, which I take 

to 


tc 


to be a creature of the imagination; for if ever there 
was a ſerpent with two heads, it muſt have been a 
monſtrous and not a natural production. But I defire 
chiefly to refer you to the fatal caſes of the ſeveral 
ſoldiers. The ſtandard-bearer, Aulus, (a young man 
of noble family) was the firſt that ſuffered by the bite 
of a Dipſas : the unquenchable and fatal thirſt that 
enſued, was attended with no violent or any other 
alarmiug ſymptom : 
„ix dolor, aut ſenſus dentis fuit.” 


Was this uncommon thirſt the ſpecific action of the 
virus, or the mere reſult of feveriſh heat ?—Unlucky 
Sabellus next felt the tooth of the Seps on his ancle ; 
attended with ſymptoms moſt unaccountably malig- 
nant : the venom of this diminutive reptile is de- 
ſcribed as poſſeſſing a power not only of diſſolving the 
blood, but even the fleſh and the bones * Among 
other particulars, it is expreſsly ſaid, to perform this 
operation on the * vincula nervorum :* does he 


mean nerves in the true ſenſe, or only tendons ? Is 
there 


* Virgil mentions the ſame circumſtances in his Plague of the 


Cattle, 
omniaque in ſe 


Aſſa minutatim morbo collapſa trahebat.-Gz os. 3. 
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there any animal poiſon in nature really poſſeſſed of 
ſuch deſtructive power? Or rather is not the account 
incredibly exaggerated by the Author's fancy? Na- 
ſidius experienced different, but equally horrible, ef. 
fects from the poiſon of the burning Preſtor; for he 
was almoſt inſtantly inflamed and ſwoln all over his 
body. | 


— — late tollente veneno. 


This man's body is recorded to have been ſo pecu- 
liarly putrid, that the birds of prey would not touch 
it ; and his comrades were afraid to come near enough 
to the corpſe to give it burial, but 


—— — creſcensfugere cadaver. 


fled from the carcaſe, which continued to ſwell or 


J 
* 


grow in ſize even after death. 


Inihreſſit dentes Hæ mor rhdis aſniera Tullo 


Magnanimo juvent, admiratorique Catonis. 


Next the rough Hamorrhois impreſſed her teeth on 
Tullus, a magnanimous youth, an admirer of Cato 
and of his virtues : and Cato's favourite bled from 
every pore: the poiſon of this huge ſerpent (charac- 

terized 
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terized in a former part of the poem by the title of 
« Ingens”) evidently acted by diſſolving the crafis of 
the blood: and therefore the effects may be ac 
counted for; ſince ſomething ſimilar, (though in a 
leſs degree) generally occurs in moſt putrid and ma- 
lignant fevers. There is one remarkable expreſſion 
in the original, 


% Sudor rubet. The ſweat was red.“ 


which, I think, in ſome meaſure, accounts for the 
operation of that fatal diſeaſe, called by way of emi- 
nence, tlie ſweat;” and which ſome hundred years 
ago was ſo peculiarly deſtruQtive to the Conſtitutions 
of Engliſhmen ; and, in my humble opinion, the caſe 
was fimply thus—the blood, in a diſſolved ſtate, 

tranſuded through the uſual outlets of perſpiration. 
There is no end to theſe venomous animals ; for 
in the words of the Poet, the next misfortune fell 
upon * thee, O Lzvus !” But thy death was com- 
paratively happy; for the poiſon of the cold aſp 
ſeemed to be of a deleterious nature, and to ſuſpend 
the nervous influence without pain or inflammation : 
* nulloque dolore.” And this circumſtance juſtifies 
R the 
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the conduct of queen Cleopatra, in chooſing to die of 
the bite of the little ſleepy ſerpent of her own Nile. 
But to proceed in the horrid catalogue; a cruel ſer- 
pent, called by the Romans Faculum, from its reſem. 
blance to a javelin, darted at a diſtance, from an old 


trunk of a tree, and fixed on the temples of Paulus, 
Lucan adds, 


Nil ibi virus agit; raſmit cum vulnere fatum. 
Not poiſon but a wound the warrior flew. Rowe, 


I can nowiſe underſtand either by the original or the 
tranſlation, in what manner this wound was mortal: 
if it had not been ſpecified as a wound, I ſhould ſup- 
poſe the ſoldier was killed from the blow, as the 
animal darted ſo ſwiftly and violently. Pray, do 
you not think it poſſible, that the darting animal! 
might ſomehow divide the temporal artery, and ſo 
cauſe death by the conſequent effuſion of blood ?— 
More miracles! In the name of wonder what have 
we here in the next caſe of Murrus? Take the Poet's 
own words—This warrior having ſtabbed a bafiliſk 
with the point of his ſpear : 


veloæ currit fier tela venenum, 


Invaditque manum 


40 The 
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The active poiſon runs along the ſpear, and invades 
the hand.” . I have heard the fame effect attributed 
to the bite of the rattle-ſnake : both facts tranſcend 
my belief: but this Murrus (whom I ſuſpe& to 
be a ſurgeon as well as a ſoldier) ſtopped all farther 
miſchief, we are told, by chopping off his hand at 
once: but I think ſuch an operation, unleſs performed 
in the very inſtant, would have been ineffectual. For 
if the venom ran ſo rapidly along the ſpear, it muſt 
have extended beyond the hand, before that could 
poſſibly be amputated. What think you of theſe 
matters ? 


Yours, &Cc. 


P. S. I had forgot to mention the fell ſcorpion *; 
the Solpuga, a ſpecies of venomous emmet or ant; 
and the Ceraſtes, an horned ſerpent; and beſides all 
theſe there are even yet other ſerpents, viz. the 
Cherſyder, + an amphibious animal, that lives both 

R2 on 


The Scorpion is, properly ſpeaking, an inſect of large ſize. 


+ Cherſyder is beautifully deſcribed by Virgil, in his 3d Geor: 
« Fft etiam ille malus Calibris in ſaltibus anguis, &C. 
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on land and in water; the Chclyder;} the Speckled 
Cenchris; the Ammodytes, that lies concealed in 
the ſand the Sgythale, that caſts hei ſlough in the 
winter? the Natrix, or the Swimmer ;* and the Pa- 
reas, that makes furrows in the ſand. I need not tell 
you, that moſt of theſe names of ſerpents are exprel- 
five of their qualities. And moſt of theſe ſerpents 
are deſcribed by Ariſtotle, in his hiſtory of animals, 


t Chelyder : -“ Galbaneoque agitare graves nidore Chelydros,” 
Geor. 3. Pliny aſſerts, that the ſmell of Galbanum will drive away 


ſerpents. 
* A kind of water ſerpent, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLVIII. 


FURTHER REMARKS 
ON 


LUCA. 


SIR, 

S you never yet read Lucan, I think I can pro- 

miſe you much pleaſure, by the further peruſal 
of the afore-mentioned th Book; for there I ſhall 
beg leave to introduce you to the Pſylians, the moſt 
extraordinary people, according to our author's ac- 
count, that ever this world produced, aud very pro- 
perly ſituated amidſt all the viperous brood. — 
Would you ſuſpe@ another miracle ſo ſoon ?—Here 
you have it—read and judge: 


Gens unica terras, 


Incolit, a ſæ vo Serhenthm innoxia mor/u, 


Marmaride Pfyll: 


„The Pſylli; the only nation on the face of the 
earth. 
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earth, who could not be hurt by the bites of ſer- 
pents.” 


He likewiſe mentions a moſt ſingular cuſtom pre- 
vailing among this poiſon-proof nation.* When any 
good men ſuſpe& their wives of being connected 
with men of another tribe or people, 


Letifica dubios exfilorant aſfude frartus. 


they make the following experiment : if the new- 
born babes can bear the bite of the aſp unhurt, they 
declare them genuine Pſyllians, otherwiſe not. This 
tells well in fiction, but can never be reconciled to 
the belief of the natural hiſtorian. Some of this 
tribe that followed the Roman camp, exorciſed it by 
ſpells and charms, and likewiſe made large fires 
round it; and burnt a great variety of herbs, ſup- 
poſed to be of a ſmell or quality calculated to 
keep ſerpents at a due diſtance. The poet recounts 
a large catalogue of herbs of this deſcription, and 
ſuch as will afford ample materials for the exerciſe 
of your botanical knowledge. He likewiſe does not 
fail 

* This whole account may, in ſome meaſure, owe its origin 


to the invention of ſome antidote, which it is well known that the 
American Indians have againſt the poiſon of the rattle- ſnake. 
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fail to avail himſelf of the powers of the potent Pa- 
nacza ;* a poetical herb of all virtues, but exiſting 
no where in the nature of things, and the pure 
coinage of poets* brains. He likewiſe particularizes 
the well-known herb Centaury, (vulgo centory) and 
by the phraſe . Theſſala Centaurea,” gives reaſon to 
think, that the name was derived from that famous 
antient practitioner of medicine, the Centaur Chiron. 
But the uſual practice of this tribe, in preventing the 
ill conſequences of venomous bites, inflicted on 
ſtrangers, was, we are told, to make uſe of charms : 
(but God knows how) and fearing theſe ſhould not 
ſucceed ; they made a circle round the wound with 
their own ſaliva, or ſpittle ; to confine the poiſon as 
in a magic circumference ; and then they ſucked it 
out with their lips: and this laſt practice I believe, 
contained the whole ſecret of the buſineſs. This 
ſeems to have been a rational practice, and likewiſe 

ſeems 


This word, in its true and genuine ſenſe, ſignifies a medicine 
that cures all diſeaſes; and any foreigner would ſuppoſe, that our 
Engliſh empirics, or quack doctors, by their confidence in advertifing 
to cure all diſorders, were in poſſeſſion of this medicine. But as 
their boaſted noſtrums, upon a moderate computation, kill five where 
they cure one; the odds (in the gambler's phraſe) ſeem to be in their 
disfavour, 
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a ſafe one ; for as Cato obſerves in the beginning of 
his march, when his ſoldiers came to a well, ſur- 
rounded by and full of ſerpents, 

Noxia ferhenthim eft admiſſio ſanguine freſtis, 


Morſu virus habent, & fatam dente minantur, 


Pocula morte carent. 


= 4 - » * o » * 
My ſoldiers drink, and dread nor death nor pain, 
When urg'd to rage, their teeth the ſerpents fix, 
And venom with our vital juices mix; 

The peſt infus'd, thro” ev'ry vein runs round, 
Infects the maſs, and death is in the wound; 


Harmleſs and ſafe, no poiſon here they ſned.—- Row. 
* * * * + = - + 


And this fact is further proved by the conduct of 
ſome German empiric that I have heard of: who 
boaſted that he had an infallible antidote for the 
bite of a viper: and in order to prove it, he uſed to 
get a number of people around him, and in their 
preſence enrage a viper, and cauſe it to bite a piece of 
fleſh, which he immediately ſwallowed, and then 
took the antidote, which he well knew there was no 
occaſion for, nor virtue in. But the patients of the 
German doctor did dot ſucceed ſo well; for all thoſe 

who 
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who were bitten by vipers, and relied on his noſtrums, 
found no good effect, which led to the diſcovery 
after the following manner: one of the doQor's pa- 
tients, rather of more diſcernment than the reſt, be- 
ing told, that the poſtrum he delivered was an infal- 
lible cure for the bite received, humbly requeſted 
the doctor to make the experiment upon himſelf, 
by being bitten a little by a viper. The doctor ſhud- 
dered at the thought: made ſome plauſible excuſe, 
viz. that his blood was not at that time in a proper 
ſtate for the experiment ; but that at ſome future 
period he would have no objection to make the trial 
on himſelf. In the mean time the Doctor decamped, 
and was no more heard of, in that part of the world. 
This ignorant and daring empiric however, added to 
the improvement of real ſcience, by proving that the 
poiſon of the viper might be ſwallowed, without any 
detriment to the conſtitution. 


Yours, &c. 
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WORD more of the Pſylli !—I cannot find on 

preciſely in what part of the vaſt continent of TR 

| Africa this nation was ſituated. Rowe, in one of his 5 
notes, informs us, that the Pſyllians were near neigh- 

q 


bours to the Naſamones, * a barbarous people that 
lived near the Syrtis Major. According to Rowe, MW 
the Syrtes are two gults upon the Coaſt of Africa, in 
| the Mediterranean Sea. The firſt, which is that here loa 
| mentioned, called Syrtis Major, (now Golfo di So- 
locho) lies between Cyrenaica, (now the kingdom of Pee 


| Barca) and the river Cinyps, or Ciruphus. 'The ler 
{ other, called Syrtis Minor, (now Golfo de Capes) on 
| the 

the 


* Who ſupported themſelves by plundering veſſels wrecked on 
their inhoſpitable ſhore. 
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the Coaſt of Barbary, between Tunis and Tripoli: 
they are both very dangerous, as being full of thoals, 
banks of ſand, and rocks. 


Neither do I clearly underſtand, over what parts 
Cato marched his army, in order to reach, what 
Horace calls Jubæ Tellus, “ the Land of Juba; but 
in their way the army was obliged to paſs by both 
the abovementioned Syrtes, which Lucan very po- 
etically deſcribes. According to Lucan's account, 
Cato muſt be ſuppoſed to have penetrated into the 
very heart of Africa : whereas, according to all hu- 
man probability, his march could never, at any time, 
be far from the Mediterranean. 


The march of the Catonic hoſt, ſeemsto have been 
much in and about Byzaceum. + which I apprehend 
to be the antient name of the modern Tunis. In 


{ome parts or other of the aforementioned countries, 
the antient Pſylli muſt have had their reſidence. This 


people was ſaid to live in the midſt of a country of 


lerpents : which is rather marvellous—becauſe veno- 
mous 


* Mauritania, inhabited at preſent by the Moors, and fituated in 


the weſtern part of Africa. 
+ The capital of Byzacea, a Roman province. 
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mous animals and wild beaſts of all kinds, generally 
live in parts unfrequented and untrodden by the 
foot of man. 


Moſt exaggerations and hyperboles of the poets 
have for their baſis ſome foundation or other in the 
nature of things. From whence then did the notion 
originate, that the Pfyllians were not obnoxious to 
the venom of ſerpents? Was it becauſe this race of 
mortals was ſo very familiar with the viperous brood, 
that they were never enough irritated by their near 
approach to bite them at all? Or that the bite did no 
injury? I begin to think that the fact, received under 
ſome certain reſtrictions, was true. I fancy you will 
agree with me, that almoſt all poiſons loſe by degrees 
their power of action, by being habituated to the 
conſtitution. This is ſtritly true of the variolous, 
the morbillous, and peſtilential Virus: it may, in 
ſome meaſure, be affirmed of all mineral and vegets- 
ble, and why not of the viperous poiſons ? 


I have read little or nothing of the natural hiſtory 
of ſerpents or vipers; there is, I hear, a treatiſe pro- 
feſledly written on that ſubje&, by Owen; but | 

cannot 
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cannot procure the book in this part of the world; 
yet, from a few circumſtances that have fallen under 
my own obſervation, I have the ſtrongeſt reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that the viperine poiſon, by being often ap- 
plied to the blood of the ſame animal, does, in courſe 
of time, loſe its malignancy. And I think it muſt have 
been by this habit, (if at all,) that the Pſylli were 
not ſo much afflicted by the bites of ſerpents as other 
nations. For I believe there is not a man in any part 
of the globe, who would not at firſt (before the 
power of habit had taken place) be more or leſs in- 
jured by the bite of an enraged ſerpent ; tho' differ- 
ent conſtitutions may be more or leſs affected by the 
ſame ſtimuli; and ſome conſtitutions are more ſuſ- 
ceptible of one ſtimulus than of another. Every 
day's practice muſt prove this fact to you: what I 
mean to ſay from my own knowledge, is applicable 
only to our Engliſh vipers.— More of this hereafter. 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER: L. 


R E M A R K 8 ja 
un 
ö ON THE If 
BITES OF VIPERS. nc 
an 
— . — — — 
| . an 
— — Aut mala tactu 
Vipera. Virg. Geo. 3. 
SIR, 


S you are ſo deſirous of every information in 
your profeſſional line; I will, without order 
or connection, give you two facts, in ſupport of my 
former opinion: and whether the caſes do or do not 
confirm my conjecture, is left to your deciſion. Many 
years ago I had a ſpaniel dog, (I did not breed him 
myſelf, nor do I know whether he was ever inſtructed 
to the purpoſe) that would hunt vipers, as hounds 
hunt hares, and would take great apparent pleaſure 
in killing them. The circumſtance gave me ſome 
little opportunity of perceiving the ſagacity of the thn 
ſpaniel; his uſual mode being to come upon the ks 
ar 


viper 
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viper unperceived, ſpring on it on a ſudden, ſeize it 

juſt behind the head, ſhake and bite it to death ; and 
under theſe circumſtances, ih general with impunity. 

If the viper perceived the dog's approach, and could 

not conveniently make towards its hole, but coiled, 

and ſtood in its own defence ; this cunning, domeſtic 
animal inſtinctively feared the conſequences of an 
open attack, and continued to bark and bay, till he 
compelled the dangerous foe to retire: when he im- 
mediately ſprung after it, and generally caught his 
prey. But under theſe unguarded aſſaults, he ſel- 
dom ſucceeded without diſagreeable conſequences. 
The ſame dog, after he was in my poſſeſſion, was 
bitten either in his mouth or throat (the wound was 
108 ſmall to be aſcertained) and after the ſpace of 
1 {© tyenty-four hours, no preventive or antidote having 
1 been uſed, his throat ſwelled very much externally ; 
and from ſome ſymptoms, I doubted whether the in- 
- flammation, if not timely removed, might not ter- 
minate in the canine hydrophobia : and I learned 
thus much, however, that the venom of the viper, 
when it affected the ſame parts, produced nearly the 
ſame effects. For the poor afflicted animal could 
S 2 with 
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with great difficulty ſwallow either ſolids or fluids; 
he was then drenched with ſweet oil, and the ſame 
was rubbed into his mouth and throat. He reco- 


yered, but did not poſſeſs his former health for nearly 


a week. The dog, awed by no conſequences, conti- 
nued his dangerous practice for three or four ſum- 
mers. He was frequently bitten in different parts of 
the body, and inflammation and ſwelling always at- 
tended in a greater or leſs degree ; but at laſt the dog 
did not ſeem much to regard the matter: if he was 
bitten, the part continued to ſwell a little, but the 
ſwelling generally went off in a ſhort time, and al- 
ways without any remedy given inwardly or applied 
outwardly. 

I have lately had a fimilar account from an old 
fellow, who followed mole-catching profeſſional 7 
and viper-catching occaſionally. He had a little dog 
(of the mongrel breed, between a ſpaniel and a cur) 
that had been trained to hunt both moles and vipers. 
This cur, according to the man's account, muſt 
have been a hardy dog; for I could not find that his 
maſter ever adminiſtered any remedy, as often as the 


dog had been bitten in his ſervice. He ſaid, that the 
firſt 


nnd SS A. fas hk. 
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firſt ſummer in which he taught the dog this buſineſs, 
he was (and no wonder) continually fick, and almoſt 
dead. But, to uſe the maſter's own words—after 
the animal had been accuſtomed to it, he was very 
little affected. 

This mole-catcher, a man of moſt conſummate 
ignorance, (which is no uncommon caſe) pretended 
to more knowledge than other people; and, after 
much entreaty, he diſcovered to me a moſt profound 
ſecret, (and as he boaſted, and I believe truly) known 
to no one elſe. And what do you think this grand 
ſecret was? Neither more or leſs than this : that the 
poiſon of a viper (adder he called it) was of that pe- 
culiar quality, that it would run upwards and no 
other way ; ſo that if a perſon was bitten in the foot, 
you had nothing more to do, than to turn him topſy- 
turvy, and ſet him on his head for a convenient ſpace 
of time, and that then all the poiſon would run out 
at the point of the great toe, and trouble the con- 
ſtitution no longer. Here is country practiſe for you 
If you have a mind to aſtoniſh the world by a nonvelle 
methode, you have my permiſſion to adopt the dil- 
covery : tho' by the bye I much doubt whether ſome 
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of the eſtabliſhed theories of the preſent day, have 
any better foundation than this — conceit of an 
unlettered ruſtic. 


Your, &c. 


LETTER II. 


REMARKS 
ON THE | 


BITES OF VIPERS. 


— ———————— ...... — — 


SIR, 
OU are pleaſed to be rather facetious at the 
expence of my weſt-country viper-catcher, as 
you are pleaſed to call him: tho' give me leave to 
tell you, that had he been educated in London, and 
early initiated in the arts of the metropolis, he might 
have ſtarted up an enterpriſing genius, the prince of 
quacks; moſt probably at this time rolling in his 


chariot, and filling the news-papers with numerous 


cures (of all diſeaſes curable and incurable) atteſted 
by 


— 
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by a ſet of well-ſounding plauſible names. But as 
you ſo particularly deſire me to communicate any 
inſtances, coming under my own knowledge, re- 


— xm—— 94 —ͤ—ÿK 
* * N — — 
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ſpecting the effects of bites by vipers; I will, with- 
out further ceremony, give two inſtances, ſomewhat 
different; and to me ſingular, as they are the only 
two that ever came under my obſervation ; tho per- 
haps both may be familiar to you in your extenfive 
practice. Some years ago, a ſtout healthy woman, 
(and the mother of ſeveral children) about thirty 
years of age, while gathering of ſtrawberries was 
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bitten in the finger by a young viper, that lay con- 
cealed under the leaves. For, to uſe her own words, 
« jt was not much bigger than a ruſh ;” but after a 
ſhort time her hand began to ſwell and change +1] 
colour; and after about ſeven or eight hours, the arm 
up to the elbow, was much diſcoloured, and ſpeckled 
like the ſkin of a viper; and during much of this time 
ſhe trembled like one in an ague-fit. After about 1 
the ſpace of ten hours, a neighbouring apothecary N | 
was called in; what remedies he applied I was never W 
informed; but in a day or two the woman recovered, þ 
and is, I believe, alive at this time. It ſeems to 

me 
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me wonderful that an animal ſo young, and ſo little 
irritated, ſhould bite ſo venomouſly : and again, was 
the tremour the effect of the virus acting on the 
nervous ſyſtem, or was it the mere effect of fear and 
apprehenſion ? 
Take another inſtance that happened nearly about 
the ſame time. An ignorant clown, driving his cart 
to market, according to his own account, ſaw ſome- 
thing in the hedge baſking itſelf in the ſun, that, to 
his eye, looked very pretty. Hodge ſtopp'd to look, 
and went ſo very near, that the pretty thing darted 
at him, and bit him by the thumb: the thumb bled 
a little; and I apprehend that the clown, (according 
to his uſual cuſtom,) ſuck'd out the blood with his 
lips, and proceeded on to the place of his deſtination, 
neither ſick nor ſorry, but like Dryden's Cimon, 
« whiſtled as he went for want of thought.” When 
he came to the market-town, about three hours after 
the accident, ſome people looked at his hand, by 
that time diſcoloured ; and aſked him the cauſe ? 
« Ha! ha! ha! (ſays Hodge) I'll tell you anon;“ 
and repeated, that a pretty thing had caught him by 
the hand : being interrogated what kind of a thing it 


Was, 
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was,” he ſaid it had a fiery forky tongue, but made a 
noiſe like a gooſe, tho? it had no feathers. He was 
perſuaded to apply (ſomewhat reluctantly) to an 
Apothecary of the town, who gave him medicines, 
and made ſome topical application; I never could 


learn of what nature. Hodge returned from market 


as he went out, neither ſick nor ſorry, and half- 
drunk as uſual ; but the hand remained diſcoloured 
for ſome days. 

On the conſideration of this cafe, was the poiſon 
(as I ſuſpect it to be) extracted by ſucking the part 
affected? And if this was the fact, how came the 
hand to be diſcoloured, and this diſcolouration to 
continue ſo long? Make the moſt of theſe facts, 
they are authentic. I had forgot to mention, that 
according to the fool's account, the viper was very 
large; ſince he ſaid, it was as long as his arm, and 
almoſt as big: and as the ſummer was far advanced, 
and the weather remarkably hot, I ſhould have ſup- 
- poſed that the bite muſt have been venomous in an 


extreme degree. 
Yours, &Cc. 


P. S. Your conciſe letter has reached my hands 


juſt in the minute that the above was concluded. I 


am 


| 
| 
| 
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am ſorry to find that you cannot reliſh the beauties of 
Lucan, as much as I could wiſh you to do. You 
ſeem to challenge me to produce one inſtance in 
which he is equal to Virgil. I am bold to fay, that 
in one reſpect he is ſuperior to Virgil, equal to Mil- 
ton, and only inferior to Homer and Shakſpeare. I 
mean in the diſcrimination of characters. I beg only 
that you would peruſe the Pharſalia throughout; and 
tell me if the ſeveral characters of Julius Cæſar, Pom- 
pey, and of his amiable wife Cornelia, but above all 
of Cato, are not exhibited with a propriety ſuperior 
to any proſe-hiſtorian. The patriot Cato may be 
confidered as an heroical philoſopher, or philoſophical 
hero, a kind of novel perſonage in an epic-poem, 
and as ſuch moſt inimitably ſuſtained. Read Addi- 
ſon's tragedy of Cato, and you will plainly perceive 
how much he was beholden to the hiſtorical poet, 
for the ſtrong outlines of the principal perſon of his 
drama. Lucan was a red-hot republican, and it is 
no eaſy matter for any author to diveſt himſelf of 
party ſpirit ; and this is evident in the portrait of 
Julius Cæſar: the poet has given a likeneſs, but far 
from a flattering one. Julius, of all the Cæſars, was 

ever 
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ever my favourite; he poſſeſſed more mental and 


perſonal accompliſhments than perhaps fell to the 
lot of any one man, that ever adorned the globe of 
the earth. He was, in the full import of the Latin 
phraſe, ad omnia natus;“ what Lord Cheſterfield 
calls, * homme univerſel;” in plain Engliſh, an all- 
accompliſhed man ! 'The Grecian Alcibiades, for 
verſatility of genius, was ſomething ſimilar, but not 
ſo tranſcendently eminent. The pupil of Socrates, 
and the accompliſhed general of Attica, was more 
beautiful in his perſon, and could boaſt as many 
perſonal accompliſhments ; but was much inferior 
in mental endowments. If you wiſh to have my 
ſentiments at large of this illuſtrious Roman ; I refer 
you to that manuſcript treatiſe I left with you ſome 
little time ago, and with which you expreſſed your- 
ſelf ſo much pleaſed. It is a rhapſodical kind of com- 
poſition, written when I was at the Univerſity, and 
intended for a public exerciſe. I never gave it a 
name, but I remember you were pleaſed to call it, a 
panegyrical oration on the firſt-rate geniuſes and 
worthies of Greece, Italy, and England.* 


This little treatiſe has never been publiſhed, 


LETTER 
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LETTER III. 
REMARKS 


ON THE 


BITES OF VIPERS. 


— —jm 
SIR, 

HUMBLY conceived that I had given you 

enough of vipers; but by your continued defire 
I reſume the ſubject. Accept therefore another 
caſe, a little ſingular from the mode of treatment. 
A very ſtrong, middle-aged little fellow, ſomewhat of 
a prize-fighter, and every way an hardy dog, was 
bitten by a viper, and admitted into - = = = = 
Hoſpital. A phyſician, (who had often given his 
opinion that the bite of a viper was not fatal to a good 
conſtitution) thought he had now a proper oppor- 
tunity of making an experiment. It was late in the 


evening when the man was admitted: the Docter 


ordered him to be put to bed, and really gave him 
the celebrated remedy of Dr. Laſt, chalk and water; 
but to make his patient's mind eaſy, told him, with 
an air of great gravity and ſelf-conſequence, that there 

was 
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was no danger in his caſe, for that the medicine given 
was a never-failing remedy. The hardy fellow, after 
taking the ſuppoſed ſpecific draught, was very or- 
derly put to bed, and a perſon watched by him 
all the night. During the whole night the man 
was very reſtleſs, and had ſome alarming ſymptoms ; 
but in the morning when the phyſician viſited, his 
patient was better; in ſo much, that the repetition of 
the former cretaceous julep was continued ſecundem 
artem, and ina few days the patient was diſmiſſed as 
cured. This caſe ſpeaks for itſelf: Nature, when 
uninterrupted, does wonders in her own behalf; and 
I believe that a good conſtitution, either in man or 
any ſtrong beaſt, will ſomehow overcome the viporous 
poiſon : and I am taught to believe, that the bite of 
a viper is fatal to a dog only, when the bite is in or 
very near the throat. 

I had forgot to mention in a former letter, that 
when the Pſyllians ſuck'd the poiſon out of the wound, 
they ſpit the venom out of their mouths, on the 
ground. They were not ſuch proficients as the high 
German doctor; but they ſurpaſſed him in one ſpe- 
cies of diſcernment, for they affected to be ſo knowing 

T as 
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as to be able to diſtinguiſh the poiſon of each ſerpent, 
by the taſte Wonderful ſagacity 


Vours, laconically. 


LETTER LXXIX. 


ON VARIOUS. SUBJECTS. 


— — —— —— 


—— 


SIR, 
S I have little or no leiſure; this letter will be 
like yours, in a two-fold reſpect, ſince it will 
be very ſhort, and conſiſt chiefly of acknowledge- 
ments of your late favors. I feel myſelf happy, that 
you approve in general of my account of modern 
neurology: you agree with me and with moſt others, 
that the brain is apparently a gland, or a ſecretory 
organ of ſome ſort; and that as ſuch, it does moſt 
probably Teparate ſome fluid either from the blood, 
from the chyle, from the lymphatic ſerum, or from 


ſome or all of theſe together; and if ſo, why not 
| that 
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that individual fluid, which modern phyſicians call 
the nervous juice, of animal ſpirits? I think this the 
moſt plauſible theory that ever was invented by the 
wit of man. You ſay, the nerves have no apparent 
cavity; but I humbly conceive this is no reaſon 
why the minuteſt nerve in the human body (tho' 
no cavity in it can be diſcerned by the eye or by a 
microſcope) may not be yet hollow enough to tranſ- 
mit a ſubſtance as thin as light, or ſubtile as the 
electrie fluid, 

I ſtill remark, that the nerves are far from being 
tenſe, ſo as to be ſuppoſed to att like vibrating chords, 
You highly commend my laudable attempt (as you 
call it) of pointing out, in ſome meaſure, the diſtinct 


and ſeparate offices of the cerebrum and cerebellum :_ 


a wound in the former being ſeldom mortal, and a 
wound or any conſiderable injury in the latter being 
always ſo: this, you admit, ſtrongly favours my opinion. 
At this very inſtant I am favoured with the receipt of 
another letter; you had been fo long filent, that I 
knew not whether an epiſtie might not, with ſome 
little propriety, be addreſſed to you in ſome part of the 
Elyſian fields! You acknowledge the receipt of my 

42 chapter 
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chapter on the comparative anatomical knowledge of 
Homer and Virgil, and ſo far think with me that tlie 
latter has copied moſt of his death-wounds from the 
former: and tho? Virgil is your great favourite, you 
candidly confeſs, that he is maniteſtly inferior, in the 
variety of deaths, &c. to his great maſter. 

You ſay likewiſe, that I have laboured hard, and 
not unſucceſsfully, in endeavouring to defend Ho- 
mer's death of Patroclus, againſt the cenſure of Pope 
and others. In further illuſtration of this ſubje8, 
according to the original text of the Iliad, Apollo 
gave the Grecian hero a blow on the back part of 
the hea „ ngen Te pelappevoy,” and partly diſarmed 
him. This is all beautiful and poetical allegory. 
Let us throw off the veil of poetry, and take the 
matter in plain proſe, Homer had previouſly told us, 
that the ſun was a little declining in his courſe : that 
is, it muſt have been about an hour after noon, and 
conſequently the hotteſt hour in a ſummer's day, in 


a hot climate: and at that time Apollo, (that is the 


fun) ſmote* with his rays (that is ſhone intenſely) on 
the 


® In violent hot weather, the eaſtern nations protect their heads, 
to prevent what they call colpa di ſole, the ſtroke of the ſun, which 
etherwiſe gives inſtant death or madneſs. 


* 
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the head of Patroclus. From this cauſe, and the violent 
fatigue that he had previouſly undergone, (for he bad 
juſt before, in three ſeveral onſets, killed nine men 
in each) he muſt have been much exhauſted ; or, in 
Homer's phraſe, lags, faint or flupified : and under 
all theſe eircumſtances, to avoid the intenſe heat, he 
might relieve himſelf, by throwing off ſome part of 
the heavy and cumhrous armour of the great Achil- 
les: and in this ſituation Euphorbus might take the 
advantage to come behind him, wound him between 
the ſhoulders, and Hector might meet him in front, 
and give him an uſual Homeric wound. 
© lo ss x, © extremum ad vcntrem, at the 
lower extremity of the belly;“ but ſuch was the 
vigour of the Hectorian arm, 3:4 7p3 N yam taco, 
that he drove the ſteel, (that is the ſtceled point of 
the ſpear) quite thro' the body. This wound was in- 
flicted with heroic force ; and for reaſons obvious to 
your penetration, may be announced to be ſpeedily 
fatal, according to the ſtrifteſt anatomical and phy- 
ſiological propricty. 
| Yours, &c. 


T 3 LETTER 
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NOTE t the READER. 


7 ALL the correſpondence alluded to in the laſt letter is 
loſt : and in the letters on modern neurology a weak 
attempt was made to prove, that the cerebrum, or the 
true brain, was the ſeat of intelligence, and ſupplied 
the nerves, that ſerve for the purpoſe of voluntary mo- 
tion. That the cerebellum was the ſeat of life, and 
ſupplied thoſe nerves that contributed to the animal 
and vital functions, and to involuntary motion. Aad 
likewiſe ſome conjectures were offered how far the 
ſeveral ſubſtances of the cerebram and cerebellum, 
after they had joined and formed the medulla oblong- 
ata, and the ſpinal marrow, might or might not, be 
diſtin in themſelves, and ſtill, in ſome meaſure, con- 
tinue to perform their ſeveral offices. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXXX. 


HOMERIC WOUNDS, &c. 
———— — — ..... — —2ů¼:— 


SIR, 
HERE is no end of the diverſity of wounds in 
the Iliad; and I now refer you to a curious 
one, that I cannot ſay I thoroughly underſtand. — 
In the 13th book, Antilochus pierced Th6on in the 
back, as he turned himſelf round, —— 


* 270 de QNiCa maczxy 'ixeeory, 
"Il "ava vaora bizox Tinpmegts avxe nan. 
LITERALLY 
and cut off all the vein, which running conti- 
nually by (or through) the back, reacheth to the 
neck.” —In the index to Pope's tranſlation, this ſaid 
vein, (without any one reaſon aſſigned) is declared 
to be the ſpinal marrow. | 
I once ſaid, that I had peruſed no note of any com- 
mentator, that endeayoured to explain the particular 
ſituation 
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ſituation of any one wound ; I muſt here make an 
exception : for I have ſtumbled upon a remark in 
Spondanus' Latin commentaries on this very paſſage. 
The learned annotator ſays, that the vein here meant, 
is called cava, or dorſalis, ariſing from the liver, and 
paſſing thro' the diaphragm to the heart, and from 
thence to the neck: in the words of the original note, 
einde ad cervicem.” Spondanus refers us to Ariſtotle 
for the deſcription of this vein; and ſeems to hint, 
that the Stagyrite in his explanations, refer to this very 
wound. I have read ſeveral paſſages of Ariſtotle's 
hiſtory of animals, and I am confident I never read 
ſuch a comment on Homer : but there may be ſuch 
an one, and moſt probably there is. 

What ſhall we ſay to this learned note of . 
danus; is it not in ſome meaſure, ignotum fer ignotius ? 
Pray, does not the commentator confound a little the 
vena cava with the vena porta, when he mentions 
the liver? Otherwiſe he carries on the vein accu- 
rately through the diaphragm to the heart. But in 
the latter part of the note, he deſcribes the vena cava 

deſcendens : 


on a peruſal of Ariſtotle's hiſtory of an mals, I find ſome what 
Bke the note alluded to by Spondanus, 


* 
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deſcendens: was it then that the antients, (thro? 
their ignorance of anatomy) ſuppoſed the two veins 


to be one, and to paſs thro' the heart, like two op- 


poſite lanes at a turnpike-gate, and that both united 
conſtitute one turnpike-road? 1 think upon the 
whole, that Homer muſt allude to ſome part or other, 
either of the aſcending or deſcending vena cava: tho 
it is a little fingular that he does not mention any 
effuſion of blood. But at all events, the interpre- 
tation of Pope or his friend, muſt be erroneous : 
becauſe the hero, after receiving the wound, ex- 
tended his hands, where he lay upon the ground, in 
ſupplication to his friends: whereas if his ſpinal 
marrow had been all cut thro, he muſt have been in 
luck to have done this. Beſides I think you will 
perceive that Homer could not mean the ſpinal mar- 
row at any rate; if you refer to a wound in the 2oth 
| Had, where a warrior's head being ſtruck off, together 
with the helmet, by a ſtroke of the broad-ſworg, 
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From ; which verb has ſeveral ſenſes: but here it may be 
rendered claude, to ſhut up; becauſe yuyeao's, the marrow, is con- 
fined in the bones, 
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ſituation of any one wound; I muſt here make an 
exception : for I have ſtumbled upon a remark in 
Spondanus' Latin commentaries on this very paſſage. 
Thelearned annotator ſays, that the vein here meant, 
is called cava, or dorſalis, ariſing from the liver, and 
paſſing thro* the diaphragm to the heart, and from 
thence to the neck: in the words of the original note, 
* inde ad cervicem.” Spondanus refers us to Ariſtotle 
for the deſcription of this vein; and ſeems to hint, 
that the Stagyrite in his explanations, refer to this very 
wound. I have read ſeveral paſſages of Ariſtotle's 
hiſtory of animals, and I am confident I never read 
ſuch a comment on Homer : but there may be ſuch 
an one, and moſt probably there is. 

What ſhall we ſay to this learned note of Spon- 
danus; is it not in ſome meaſure, ignotum ſier ignotius ? 
Pray, does not the commentator confound a little the 
vena cava with the vena porta, when he mentions 
the liver? Otherwiſe he carries on the vein accu- 
rately through the diaphragm to the heart. But in 
the latter part of the note, he deſcribes the vena cava 

deſcendens: 


„ona peruſal of Ariſtotle's hiſtory of an: mals, I find ſome what 
Bke the note alluded to by Spondanus, 


* 
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deſcendens: was it then that the antients, (thro" 
their ignorance of anatomy) ſuppoſed the two veins 


to be one, and to paſs thro' the heart, like two op- 


poſite lanes at a turnpike-gate, and that both united 
conſtitute one turnpike-road? 1 think upon the 
whole, that Homer muſt allude to ſome part or other, 
either of the aſcending or deſcending vena cava: tho 
it is a little ſingular that he does not mention any 
effuſion of blood. But at all events, the interpre- 
tation of Pope or his friend, muſt be erroneous : 
becauſe the hero, after receiving the wound, ex- 
tended his hands, where he lay upon the ground, in 
ſupplication to his friends: whereas if his ſpinal 
marrow had been all cut thro?, he muſt have been in 
luck to have done this. Beſides I think you will 
perceive that Homer could not mean the ſpinal mar- 
row at any rate; if you refer to a wound in the 20th 
Iliad, where a warrior's head being ſtruck off, together 
with the helmet, by a ſtroke of the broad-ſword, 
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* From Aue; Which verb has ſeveral ſenſes : but here it may be 
rendered clauds, to ſhut up; becauſe Ave g, the marrow, is con- 
fined in the bones. 
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« the marrow ſprang from the vertebre.” This 
Deucalion here alluded to, had been previouſly 
wounded by the brazen point of a ſpear, 


4 1 ou $201 Tavoyles 
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« where the tendons or ligaments of the elbow join;” 
and the point of the ſpear ſomehow (the poet does 
not ſpecify in what manner) pierced thro' the hand 
likewiſe. You will ſee by this that he was too well 
acquainted with the ſpinal marrow, and the vertebræ, 
(for he uſes the ſcientific terms for both) to confound 
them with any vein. I cannot conclude this letter 
without obſerving, that poor Deucalion was upon 
the whole ſufficiently wounded for any one man. 
What think you? 

P. S. On perufing an old obſolete tranſlation of 
Nicander, (a Greek poet and phyſician) into a kind 
of barbarous or Gothic French rhime, by J. Grevin; 
I perceive, that author deſcribes ſome of the Luca- 
nian ſerpents : and I think, from his deſcription, I 
can clearly folve the phænomenon of the am- 
phiſbena,* which he terms ſe double-marcheur, or 

double-tctu, 


# a#jaÞiCaiva from ajaÞis and Cam, to go two ways viz. 
backwards and forwards. 
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double-tetu, double headed ſerpent: and this venemous 
animal is by Grevin ſaid to be, tout d une groſſeur, 
ainſi que les vers de terre ! To be of one ſize through- 
out, like earth-worms.“ It is likewiſe reported to 
have eyes and mouth very ſmall : (viz. ſcarcely per- 
ceivable) : no wonder therefore, that the antients, 
who were afraid to come near enough to ſee which 
end was head, and which was tail, made it a monſter 
at once, with two heads and no tail at all! And they 
might ſuppoſe this double marcheur, as the French 
call him, to walk both backward and forward, (tho' 
it might not really do ſo) from the deception I have 
already mentioned : or perhaps the African earth- 
worm, (for ſuch I believe it was, and venemous only 
from peculiarity of climate) might poſſibly enough 
be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs both a progreſſive and retro- 
grade motion. Whilſt I am writing this poſtſcript, I 
am making an experiment, and find, that an Engliſh 
earth-worm, tho? it generally goes forward, can if it 
will, occaſionally go backwards alſo : experience in 
this and in every thing elſe is the teſt of truth. How- 


ever poets may feign, or hiſtorians and travellers may 
exaggerate, there is generally ſome truth at the bot- 
tom 
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tom of their aſſertions. If the marvellous effects 
attributed to the baſiliſk, be in any reſpect authentic; 
that ſerpent (or rather viper) muſt certainly be poſ- 
ſeſſed of an electrical power, ſomewhat like the tor- 
pedo, but in a much greater and more fatal degree. 
Take one inſtance for the whole ; we are told upon 
apparently good authority, that if a man travels on 
horſeback near the den of a bafil{k; and the king* 
of ſerpents but touches the horſe, both the horſe and 
the rider are ſtruck dead immediately. If this fact be 
real, is it not an inſtance of electricity in its fulleſt 
extent ? 


Is vacua regnat Bafiliſcus arena,——LvuCAN, 


Galen has, (as far as I can find) given ſuch an account of the 
faſcinating look of this reptile, as would ſeem to give a ſanction to 
the faſhionable but ridiculous notion of animal magnetiſm ! 
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(2oth ILIAD continued.) 


— — —— . — ÄUU—i 


SIR, 
E have here a kind of conſtellation of wounds, 
(as thick as ſtars in the milky way) which 
Achilles exhibits in his death- doing fury; and I ſhall 
endeavour to diſpatch theſe ſaid wounds and deaths 
as ſpeedily as the implacable hero inflited them. 


160 — 0 e ls xa na, 
*ex 02 of "map dhe, 'alag H A wa xal avls 
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With the ſword he (Achilles) ſo ſmote the liver, that 
the liver fell out; and black blood from it filled 
the boſom of the dying warrior.” —You, Sir, (who 
will perceive that the hepatic artery, the vena porta, 
and at leaſt one branch of the vena cava aſcendens, 
muſt have been divided) will feel the propriety of the 

U ſudden 
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tudden effuſion of blood.—I remember that Van 
Swieten, the ' ingenious commentator on the learned 
Boerhaave, has, in ſome part of his commentaries, 
attempted to aſſign reaſons, why the blood of heroes 
and athletes, ſhould be of a black, or at leaſt of a 
dark colour. Enough of this take a ſecond flying 
wound. 


He (Achilles) wounded Mulius, 
© gepl xa ds, "ribag d, ealos 5 dip 
aM νν ann. 

with a ſpear, on the ear, and the brazen point of the 
ſpear came out at the other ear.“ This muſt have 
cauſed inſtant death; ſince either the medulla oblong- 
ata, or the medulla ſpinalis, (or both) muſt have 
been very much injured. 

Take a third wound, without further ceremony; 
the aforeſaid Achilles ſmote Echeclus on the middle 
of the head with a large ſword, 


© Tay) vnebipuarn Zipos 'ainal: 


and all the ſword was warmed with blood.” As this 
wound appears to have been inflicted on the lon- 


gitudinal or ſtrait ſuture of the ſcull; and as I believe 
Un | all 
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all the ramifications of the carotid arteries, divide 
into exceedingly ſmall branches before they approach 
the brain; (begging Homer's. pardon) I cannot con- 
ceive whence all the blood could proceed. Virgil's 
« haſta tefefafta cerebro,“ is, (as I have already ob- 
ſerved at large) a great improvement on this paſſage. 
And Pope, by tranſlating Virgil inſtead of Homor ; 
or rather, by copying Dryden's: verſion of the Æneid, 
has, in my opinion, improved on the original. Read 
and determine 


Warm in the brain the ſmoaking weapon lies.— Por x. 
And in the brain- pan warmly buried lay, -D Y. Vis. 


Yours, &c. 


Fe 
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LETTER LXXXII. 


HOM ERIC WOUNDS, &c. 
— —— H— 
SIR, 
HERE is a tedious particularity in marking out 
each individual wound, and fpecifying the 
name of the warrior, who either gave or received it, 
which I intend in future to avoid: I muſt however 
beg to be indulged the liberty this once, as I ſhall 
refer you to a wound that, according to my judgment, 
is the moſt accurately deſcribed, reſpecting its conſe- 
quence, of any in the whole Iliad. Mariones, in the 
13th Book, ſmote Acamas with a ſpear, 
«© ddt Te METTYY 121 oufaxnt, wha wang 

Tiver Aęns 'aMzyuvos oigughor H- 
between the navel and the groin; where a war-wound 
is the moſt grievous to miſerable mortals.” And if 
any phyſiologiſt doubts the fact, let him conſult 
thoſe ſurgeons, who have performed what is called 
the high operation for the ſtone, or who have at- 


tempted to puncture the bladder above the os fubis, in 
order 
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order to relieve it, when over-diſtended with urine 
from a ſtricture in the urethra, or from any other cauſe. 
Again, a wound in the eye is not mortal in itſelf, 
but when inflifted by a ſharp inſtrument it generally 
proves ſo, from the ſocket's being pierced thro', and 
the brain injured. Homer has beautifully deſcribed: 
ſuch an effect in the 14th Iliad. 
6 — x x: 0. lc, 
ex de woe Airy, Sopu d oPIaAubio 019 D 
xd dia win yer, 
He, viz. Peneleus, inflicted a wound at the bottom of 
the ſocket of the eye, forced out the eye- ball, and the 
ſpear pierced-thro' the orbit of the eye, and came out 
at the extremity of the hind part of the head.” This 
wound was given with unuſual force, and muſt have 
been ſpeedily fatal. Pray, docs not Homer forget 
himſelf a little, in the hurry and impetuoſity of his 
imagination, when he makes Peneleus ſtrike off the 
head 


* This word is evidently derived from is, (which ſome Lexico- 
graphers make to ſignify a © nerve”) and, properly ſpeaking, means 
that part of the head which is joined to the neck. Theſe Lexicogra- 
phers ſay, it is called ::45y, becauſe it contains "is, a nerve; but J 
am decidedly of opinion, that the Greek primitive monoſyllable, 
in its proper and unequivocal ſenſe, ſignifies fibre only; and in 
metaphorical ſenſe, means ſtrength in general, | 


U 3- 
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head of the poor wounded man with a broad-ſword, 
in order to expedite- and ſecure his death? And is 
not this, in Macbeth's phraſe, © to make aſſurance 
doubly ſure ?”—Turn a little further back, in the 
fame book, and you will find another death, exhibited 
with great propriety by a wound : 
* np TE xd / au tv er ot 
vialon as\paryancy, ao d dip xicor men. 
where the head is articulated with the uppermoſt ver- 
tebra of the neck, and the two tendons, nerves, or liga- 
ments, were cut thro.” I know of no pair of tendons, 
nerves, or ligaments, that can be here alluded to with 
any ſort of propriety : there is I believe in the firſt 
vertebra,* a tranſverſe ligament, which keeps the 
axis in its place; and this interoſſeous ligament, for 
avght I know, may be by different anatomiſts divided 
into two or three differenr portions. And I ſhould 
ſuppoſe that ſomething of this ſort was meant by 
app Tirvle ; but I with to be favoured with your 
opinion upon It. 
I beg to recall your attention once more back to 
h the 


* This vertebra is, by anatomiſts, called Atlas, becavſe it ſup- 
ports the head, as Atlas did the globe of the earth, according to an- 
tient fable. 
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the 13th book, and to ſubmit to your conſideration 
another wound on the right hip ; 

% eee Kala i, we olg 

"avlixgy N’ xvSly UN dus leb EE ten. 
but the arrow paſſed out on the oppoſite fide; thro” 
the bladder, under the bone.” The warrior who re- 
ceived this wound was retiring, and tho* Homer 
does not expreſsly ſay ſo, I apprehend his back was 
turned. | 

The arrow firſt pierced the glutzi muſcles ; but 

under what bone did it enter? Was it under the os 
ſacrum, or os coccygis ? This wound however in its 
conſequences is declared mortal with great propriety. 
There is another death almoſt in the ſame page, 
«© ume abu x4: 'ealos ; under the jaw and the ear.“ 
I have already in former letters aſſigned reaſons, why 
ſpeedy death muſt enſue, 


Yours, &C. 
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PHYSIOLOGY or Tut HEART, 


— ——————c .. — —— 
SIR, 
«© 221 ® x38, the ſtrong or vigorous heart.“ 


ROM this deſcription, one would almoſt con- 
clude, that Homer had known the true and genu- 

ine uſe of the nobleſt muſcle ; tho' I am pretty confi- 
dent that he did not.—Pray, were you preſent at the 
diſſection of the lion that died in the tower? - If you 
were, you may eaſily conceive my meaning: for when 
I ſaw the heart. of that bold animal, I immediately 
thought on the phraſe of Homer, and of Shakeſpeare's 
« lion-hearted Richard;“ the heart of the King of 
beaſts 

„ Azo10y, this word (if derived from Az», lanugo, down, or 
ſhort hair, ) in its primitive ſenſe, ſignifies hairy; and it may be lite- 
rally ſo underſtood when applied to the breaſts, SJaxbeoo Azono:, 
but as hairy men are generally ſtrongeſt; the word, in a metaphorical 


ſenſe, ſignifies ſtrength, vigour, and fometimes courage : but I could 
rather wiſh to derive the word from Az, walde, very, and u agito, 


to agitate or put in motion. Homer likewiſe uſes the phraſe *aJ,yoy 
x7g, the denſe heart. And hiſtory inferms us that the heart of Leo- 
nidas, the famous Spartan, on opening his body, was found to be 
literally hairy; and the ſame-is recorded of ſome others, 
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beaſts being large, denſe, and ſtrong, in an amazing 
degree. Some Naturaliſts tell us, that the hearts of 
timid animals are the largeſt: perhaps they mean that 
the cavities of the heart in deer, hares, &c. are pre- 
ternaturally diſtended, by the refluent blood being 
driven into them, thro? the frequent acts of fear and 
trembling. And it is remarkable, that in the Iliad 
Achilles inſults Agamemnon, by telling him that he 
had the eyes of a dog, and the heart of a deer. 

Man, the Lord of the creation, has no right I 
think to be called a timid animal; and man has as 
large an heart, and more brains, in proportion to his 
ſize, than any animal in nature. 'The elephant that 
was diſſected ſome time ago is no exception; for tho? 
that © half-reaſoning brute,” as Pope ſtiles him, had 
twelve pounds weight of brains; yet when we confider 
the immenſe bulk of the creature, it had not fo 
large a quantity in proportion as one of the human 
ſpecies. 

Again, a viper has, I believe, the leaſt heart and 


largeſt liver of almoſt any animal; from which I con- 
clude that it has leſs blood and more bile than any 
other: and I ſuſpect that the apparent quantity of bile 

contiibutes 
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contributes in a great meaſure to form the viperine 
virus.—An unexpected circumſtance obliges me to 
break off abruptly. 

Yours, &c. 


— — 


"OM LETTER LXXXIV. 


CIRCULATION or Taz BLOOD. 
Ce ee — 


SIR, . a 

&« ahi; The blood flowed.” 
ROM this and ſeveral other phraſes of a ſimilar 
and ſtronger import, it is clear that Homer de- 
ſcribes both wounded veins and arteries, as well as if 
he had underſtood the circulation of the blood : this 
he might do from obſervation only, and deſcribe 
effects without knowing the cauſes. Which I do be- 
lieve was the caſe, The antient Greek Phyſicians and 
Philoſophers (Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Plato, and Ga- 
len) knew that the blood moved in ſome: manner, 
tho' they could not tell how, they looked upon 
| the 
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the liver as its ſource, and ſeemed to think that 
it had an undulating motion. —Dr. W. Hunter was the 
only reader in anatomy whoſe lectures I ever attended; 
and he, I remember, told us, that one Grecian philo- 
ſopher* indeſcribing the motion of the blood, uſed the 
ſingular phraſe of . ui, that it was carried round 
about ;” the periphery is the ſcientific term for the 
circumference of a circle. 'Therefore this phraſe ex- 
atly expreſſes the modern notion of circulation : but 
do not believe that the Philoſopher had any juſt idea 
of this expreſſion that he ſtumbled upon. If Homer 
had any faint idea that the blood circulated trom the 
heart, thro? the arteries, he muſt have learnt this 
doctrine from the Egyptian ſages; for I do them the 
honour to believe, that as they poſſeſſed almoſt all 
knowledge; ſo obvious a diſcovery as the circulation of 
the blood could not well have eſcaped their notice. 
When the valuable library at Alexandriat was burnt 
by the Saracens, I look upon it as the greateſt loſs the 
learned world ever ſuſtained : and if that misfortune 
had not happened ; among the precious records of 

oriental 


t The old Egyptian language was almoſt totally in diſuſe ; and 
moſt of the Egyptian manuſcripts and records were deſtroyed, previ- 
ouſly to the general literary conflagration at Alexar.dria. 

* Plato 
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oriental ſcience, it might perhaps have been found, 
that the knowledge of the circulation of the blood 
was a revival of antient knowledge and no new diſ- 
covery But of this more hereafter. 

Yours, &c. 


* 
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LETTER IXXXV. 


ON 
EGYPTIAN SCIENCE. 


SIR, 
OU aſk what reaſon I have to think that the 
circulation of the blood was known to the 
antient Egyptians? I will candidly tell you; In 
the firſt place, you muſt not judge of the old in- 
habitants of Egypt by the preſent, who are the moſt 
abje& and degenerate ſet of mortals on the face of 
the earth : whereas their anceſtors were every thing 
that was great and noble. They certainly diſ- 
covered Geometry and Mathematics from a local ne- 
ceſſity, in order to aſcertain in ſome meaſure, the 
different degrees of the overflowing of the Nile. 
The Caldæans likewiſe, from the ſerenity of their 
iky, and the advantage of a tower at Babylon, 
that 
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that ſerved for the purpoſes of an obſervatory, were 
the firſt that ſtudied aſtronomy ; as the Phœnicians 
were the inventors of letteis, and perhaps of naviga- 
tion. All theſe were in ſome meaſure neighbouring 
nations, and held conſtant correſpondence and inter- 
courſe with each other; and they poſſeſſed all 
the arts and ſciences of antiquity. In confirmation 
therefore of my former opinion, I think I have ob- 
ſerved, that when Pythagoras firſt propagated in 
Greece the notion that the earth moved round the 
ſun, and not the ſun round the earth; it was almoſt 
immediately on his return from his travels in Egypt. — 
This ſpeaks for itſelf. It appears therefore pretty 
clear, that the Egyptians entertained a true notion 
of the ſolar ſyſtem, (as far at leaſt as it related to the 
earth and the ſun); and when we take into conſider- 
ation that the ſcience* of anatomy and practice of 
medicine, were firſt eſtabliſhed in Egypt; I think it 
rather improbable, that ſuch a ſenſible people ſhould 
not, in ſome meaſure or other, have known ſo 
plain a fact as the circulation of the blood. I 
think that with regard to their ſeveral diſcoveries in 

X the 


This is aſſerted on the authority of Mane tho, a ſamous old 
Egyptian writer ; and on the authority of ſome other authors, 
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the animal and natural world, Harvey, and Sir Iſaac 
Newton, ſtand nearly in the ſame predicament ; for 
Copernicus, in the 15th century, revived Pythagoras's 
notion of the ſolar ſyſtem : but it was Newton who 
firſt found out the principles of attraction and repul- 


ſion, by which that ſyſtem ſubſiſts. So, the motion 


of the blood in ſome meaſure or other was known 
to the antient Grecians: and Servetus,* a Spaniard, 
(as Dr. W. Hunter has proved in his anatomical de- 
monſtrations) diſcovered half the circulation of the 
Blood, viz. thro* both lobes of the lungs, an hundred 
years before Harvey; tho' he firſt eſtabliſhed the 
truth of the fact by indiſputable proofs. Yet after 
all, I do not think Homer had any adequate know- 
ledge of the blood's circulation; for if he had, as a 
poet, he certainly would have made ſome poetical 
uſe of ſuch knowledge. 


* It appears likewiſe, that Andreas Ceſalpinus, an Italian, and 
Realdus Columbns, a native of Cremona, came very near to a 
knowledge of the circulation of the blood ; fince they both explained 
the contraction and dilation of the heart. And Columbus went ſtill 
further, by ſhewing in ſome meaſure the uſes of the valves of the 
heart.—-lIt is likewiſe ſaid, that Nemeſius, a Biſhop of ſome city of 
Phcenicia. (as early as the 4th century) went very near indeed to- 
wards a diſcovery of the circulation; ſince he proved that the pulſe 
took its riſe from the heart. 
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ON THE 


 Martrtcnant Utrcerovus Sore TrroOAT. 
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„ and inwardly the pharyngx, and the tongue 
were ſoon bloody.“ 


SIR, 
OU have frequently hinted, that tho' according 
to the words of Lucretius, the malignant 
ulcerous ſore throat was a leading ſymptom in the 
peſtilence at Athens; you think Thucydides gives no 
ſanction to the opinion: read the above, and judge 
for yourſelf.— Thucydides was no phyſician, nor 
philoſopher, but merely deſeribes as an hiſtorian. 
Thoſe bloody and ſanious appearances in the throat, 
as there was no rupture of the veſſels, give reaſon, 
I think, to conclude, that ulceration muſt ſoon take 
place, tho' the hiſtorian does not particularly mention 
it: th: ulcers, therefore, tho' not mentioned, are 
.X 2 clearly 
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clearly implied. Aretæus is, I believe, the firſt 
author who deſcribes the malignant ulcerous ſore 
throat with any degree of accuracy; and it is rather 
doubtful in what age he lived: I believe, however, 
it was in or ſoon after the reign of Nero. This 
incomparable author is likewiſe the firft who makes 
a clear diſtinction between muſcles, tendons, and 
nerves : and the latter, I think, he derives from the | 
non, or the occiput. 

Oa a re-peruſal of Thucidides's much admired 


deſcription of the peſtilence at Athens; I find, that 


among other articles omitted by Lucretius, he re- 
marks, that the year in which the peſt inyaded that 
city, was in other reſpects very *healthy; and that 
the few other maladies that did prevail, ſoon turned 
to the reigning one. And likewiſe, that as long as 
the diſeaſe was at the height, the bodies of the diſ- 
eaſed did not waſte, but reſiſted the tormenting fymp- 


toms beyond expectation. He likewiſe adds, (a 


circumſtance omitted by moſt other Hiſtorians) that 


the ſame peſtilence extended as far as the territories 


of the King: by which he muſt mean the large 
monarchy of Perſia. Yours; &c. 


® The original word is 'av870», derived from a, no, and veces, 
diſeaſe, viz. diſeaſcleſs, or exempt from malacy. 
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P. S. I think ſo lightly of my own haſty compo- 
fitions, in compariſon of the more approved writings 
of others, that I have hitherto neglected to anſwer 
your kind inquiries, reſpecting my two poetical at- 
tempts, the one ſatyric, and the other dramatic. You 
ſay, ſatire is my forte; I believe it is every one's, 
it being much eaſier to cenſure than to praiſe. My 
chef d'euvre of that kind, The Devonſhire Diabo- 
liad, or, Satan's Tour into the Weſt, has never yet 
appeared in print, and I believe never will. You ſay, 
I have therein immortalized a ſet of weſt-country 
ſcoundrels ; I reply—any attempt that way is now 
unneceſſary; as the hero, and ſome of the firſt per- 
ſonages, are ſo far advanced towards immortality that 
they have ceaſed to be mortal. 

* 'The tragedy of Arviragus is not yet finiſhed. 

This hiſtorical drama, ſince the firſt edition of theſe letters, had 
been printed (and after ſome correQions) was twice performed at 
the Exeter theatre, firſt by deſire of the military, and ſecondly by 
order of the high ſheriff for the county of Devon. Though the auth or 


has not intereſt enough to bring it forward at cither of the London 
Theatres Royal. 


EXETER, 24th April, 1798. 
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